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| A GREAT se. ak 
NADAL EFORY,. 








N Christmas Day the First Lord of the Admiralty 
published his long-expected scheme for reforming 
the system of entry and training of naval officers. 
To all who are interested in the naval service this 
scheme must have come as tidings of great joy. It 

is not only that it is a means of removing-tnany well-founded 
grievances among deserving classes of cficers, but it should 
selve a problem which has long needed settlement, and which has 
admittedly stood in the way of the efficiency of the Navy. This 
problem is the adaptation of the naval personnel to its scientific 
environment, the mechanical material, or,as Lord Selborne says of 
the present man-of-war, “‘a box of engines.”’ Thecombatant element 
of our naval personnel now consists of three classes—the executive, 
or seaman class, charged with the direction of the ship; the 
engineering branch, whose functions are concerned with the 
machinery and motive power; and the marines, whose training is 
purely military, but who also supply a portion of the guns’ 
crews. Hitherto while the ship herself and everything in her 
has been undergoing a process of gradual but continuous change, 
the training of these three classes has, with but little alteration, 
remained what it was before steam, steel, and electricity took 
the place of timber, hemp, and canvas. For a long time it has 
become obvious that something, either in position, in training, or 
in function, has been lacking in each of the three classes. The 
new scheme introduced by Lord Selborne, but unquestionably 
the handiwork originally of his naval advisers, is a bold and 
determined effort to remove disabilities, to make good the 
deficiencies, and to supply what has thus been pointed out 
as wanting. The leading idea of the scheme is to bring into line 
the three classes of officers, to remove all distinctions in entry and 
education, and to unify the training of all the combatant officers 
without exception. 

As the regulations of the Navy stand at present, the executive 
or deck officer is trained from the time of his entry into the 
service to direct, control, administer, and command. But the 
abolition of masts and sails has removed one of the most 
important and useful means by which he received his instruc- 
tion. At the same time he is debarred by his position from 
obtaining a somewhat similar training which he might find in 
the engine-room. The engineer, too, has a training given him 
wholly directed to his preparation for the special functions 


he is to undertake. He receives no executive training, 
and no experience in the duties of command. And _ yet 


upon him and upon those associated with him depends in 
a large measure the fighting efficiency of the ship. As 
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for the marine officer, his training is wholly military, and 
when he takes up his duties cn board ship he finds himself 
at sea in more senses than one. Moreover, by the very 
nature of his profession, when he attains to the higher grades 
and his time for service afloat comes to an end, he sees before 
him little or no prospect of employment. Thus dissimilarity of 
training is shown to result in the dissipation of valuable energy. 
Once these classes of officers are all trained alike and the energies 
of all can be utilised to the fullest extent, there will be created a 
unity of sentiment, of design, and of action which should result 
in efficiency of the highest kind. This it is the purpose of Lord 
Selborne’s proposals to attain. 

After midsummer next all the combatant officers of the 
new model will be entered from the same source and pass 
through the same training; there will no longer be any dis- 
tinction as regards entry and education between the executives, 
the engineers, and the marines. The age of entry will be from 
twelve to thirteen, and the period of education will be split 
up into four periods: The first, of four years, in a college on 
shore, with periodical trips in a training-ship; the second, of 
three years, ina regularly commissioned man-of-war ; the third, at 
Greenwich College for twelve weeks; andthe fourth, at Portsmouth 
for six months. During the first period the education now given 
on board the Britannia will have added to it elementary instruction 
in physics and marine engineering, with the use of tools and 
machinery in connection therewith. This collegiate training will 
be equal to that of the best public schools, with, in addition, the 
technical training, which should be a good grounding in the 
subjects necessary to the naval profession. During the next period, 
when the boys go to sea as midshipmen, special attention will be 
paid to their instruction in mechanics, and the other applied 
sciences, by the officers of the ship, and they will be examined 
annually as to'their progress in seamanship, navigation, pilotage, 
gunnery, torpedo work, and engineering. Then, too, they will 
have that early training in responsibility which gives to the nava 
officer his unmistakable character and those qualities of daring, 
resourcefulness, and courage which are admittedly best acquired 
at sea. It will not be until the young officer has become a sub- 
lieutenant that any differentiation in his training will take place ; 
he will then be between nineteen and twenty years of age, and 
subject to the proviso that all branches are satisfactorily filled, 
he will be allowed to choose whether he prefers to join the 
executive, engineer, or marine line of duty. Apparently the 
choice thus made will be definite and final, according to the 
present scheme, although the titles, the uniform, and the relative 
position in rank of all three branches will be precisely the same. 

It is just here that the first note of discord, in the general chorus 
of approbation which has greeted the new scheme, has been struck. 
It is not obvious at first glance why any of the officers who have all 
passed through a similar training, are all competent to keep watch, 
either on deck or below, and who only require a special education 
to fit them for any one particular branch, should be debarred 
from reaching the very highest grades in the profession. Yet, 
as the scheme stands, this is the case. Those who choose to 
become engineers or marines cannot hope ever to command a 
fleet at sea. At the present time we have officers who specialise 
in gunnery, torpedo work, or navigation, but they may, and 
frequently do, if circumstances are favourable, come back 
into the regular line, command ships and fleets, and reach the 
highest posts open in the profession. That this apparent flaw 
in the scheme will be remedied we have no doubt, and the 
opportunity be afforded to every cadet of becoming an Admiral 
of the Fleet, just as every French soldier is said to carry a 
field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. But, after all, Lord 
Selborne himself speaks of the scheme as presented in his 
memorandum as merely an outline, and in that aspect it must be 
regarded. It may require modification, and to be supplemented 
in certain features; as it stands it is a great triumph for 
science, and a recognition of the importance of engineering in 
all its branches. It exhibits a breadth of view and a grasp of 
the difficulties and needs of the situation which must enlist our 
sympathy and commendation. The changes are far-reaching, 
and in some respects sweeping, but it must be recognised that, 
while it lacks nothing in thoroughness, and is framed in 
pursuance of a definite policy on clear lines, it is throughout 
conceived in a spirit of veneration for all that is best and highest 
in the traditions of the naval service. [or this reason it is 
certain of attentive consideration at the hands of the public, aud 
is sure to receive a loyal support from the Navy itself. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


N the gorgeous pageant held at Delhi to celebrate the Corona- 

tion of the King, Lady Curzon, whose portrait appears on 

our first page, was one of the most prominent figures. Lady 

Curzon was married in 1895, and is the daughter of Mr. L. Z. 

Leiter, of Washington. On page 15 will be found a picture ol 
the Princess Helena of Teck, 
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URING the past week the eyes of the whole world 
have been turned to Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of 
India, and the stately proceedings at Delhi, where 
the Coronation has been celebrated in a manner 
worthy of the Empire and “the _ brightest 
jev cl in the Crown.” Lord Curzon himself is one of the 
m st remarkable men of our time. There is scarcely any 
br:nch of human activity in which he has not achieved 
di-tinction. As a traveller, he has penetrated into lands 
formerly unknown, and written about them with a charm 
no. exceeded by any of the professional writers of our day. 
A a politician he stepped immediately into the first rank, 
and it was freely prophesied of him a few years ago that he 
wis destined to be the future Prime Minister of England. It is 
nt unlikely that he cherished that ambition himself and still 
cherishes it. In the House of Commons he won so much 
distinction that regret was universal when it seemed, for a time, 
that he must be transferred to the Upper House. Probably 
when he returns from India he will once more assume a leading 
position in home politics. This celebration at Delhi crowns the 
work he has done in our great Principality, and it is rumoured 
that this consummation having been arrived at, in a very short 
time we shall see his home-coming. Needless to say he 
will bring with him the golden opinions of all who have witnessed 
his career in India. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa appears to be in 
the way of setting the seal upon his fame. Perhaps no better 
test of the popularity of a statesman can be imagined than the 
reception which he receives 6,000 miles from home. Distance 
reduces all things to proportion, and it has frequently been found 
that names which are as household words in the islands of Great 
Britain sink into insignificance when one crosses one of the 
great oceans or travels far overland. But the reception accorded 
Mr. Chamberlain at Durban and elsewhere in the King’s South 
African dominion shows that he tias won a place for himself far 
beyond that occupied by the ordinary statesman of the hour. 
He is virtually accepted as the saviour of South Africa, and the 
plaudits he has received may be taken as evidence that the 
people there regard him as the man of the future. This is no 
light honour. For many years to come South Africa will 
present one of the most complicated and difficult problems of 
statesmanship, and the esteem of those whose interests are 
most closely bound up with that continent, which since the 
time of Hannibal has been the grave of reputations, is a 
compliment of the very highest kind. 


The late Archbishop Temple on Saturday last was laid to 
rest at Canterbury with a simplicity and amid surroundings that 
might be studied with advantage by all who are responsible for 
the burial of eminent men. ‘Nor had they ever seen a costlier 
funeral,” is the bathos with which a once popular poem ends, and 
we cannot conceive any grosser or more vulgar ideal; but the 
distinguishing characteristic of the late Archbishop’s funeral was 
not so much its simplicity as the feeling of hope and triumph 
which by his own will dominated the proceedings. It is said 
that the Primate wished his burial to be so treated as to show 
that death was not a defeat, but a great triumph. In this spirit 
the bedy was placed on laurels in a grave lined with ivy, and, 
beside the white flowers sent in abundance, palms and laurels 
were placed to teach the same lesson of triumph. It was the 
strong-minded Archbishop’s final attestation of his firm belief 
hat the doctrines of the Church were no myth, but a reality, and 
that he regarded death not as the end of all things, but as the 
beginning of a new life. He died in sure and certain hope of 
resurrection. 


Weare glad to see that some of the more important German 
ewspapers are beginning to find out that the blackguarding of 
“ngland that has gone on for several years now has not been 
he best policy on the part of their countrymen. Curses, like 
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chickens, come home to roost, and the dislike to co-operation 
with Germany over this Venezuelan business is largely due to 
the vituperation for which the Boer War was made an excuse. 
It may be that Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the poem published just 
before Christmas overshot the mark more or less, as it is not 
unusual for him to do, but, at the same time, he struck what is 
undoubtedly a genuine note. Somehow an impression has been 
produced on English minds that the German feeling towards us 
cannot be justly described as friendly. It is believed that the 
tact of the Emperor William has to a certain extent saved the 
situation, and been successful in lessening friction or reducing it 
toa minimum. But the bulk of his subjects, or if not the bulk, 
a very large number of them, appear to watch England with 
eyes that, to say the least, are envious and hostile. Probably 
the philosopher of the future will trace the cause of this to the 
competition for commercial supremacy that is continually going 
on between the two countries. But the men of the moment 
can only take facts as they are. Prince Bismarck and all the 
greater statesmen of Germany have seen the wisdom of culti- 
vating the friendship of Great Britain, and it will be an ill day 
for the Fatherland when its leaders forget that this is a cardinal 
principle of their policy. 

The weather for the Christmas holidays was what the 
reporter calls phenomenal, that is to say, it was as mild as we 
generally expect to find in March or April. What is curious 
about it is the fact that, while we in these northern latitudes 
were having spring that came before its time, in the South of 
Europe the weather can only be described as arctic; perhaps 
the meaning of this is that, to use a common phrase, “ we shall 
have to make up for this later in the year.” Meantime the effects 
of the unusual mildness were manifested in a very general exodus 
from town. Most of the railway companies record that the 
number of passengers carried on Christmas and Boxing Days 
exceeded that of any recent year. No doubt many of those who 
were in business found it extremely convenient that Christmas 
Day happened to fall on a Thursday, as the larger houses closed 
for the rest of the week, and there was a comfortable holiday 
from Thursday until Monday. This may account for the excep- 
tionally large number of tourists who were reported as having 
crossed over to the Continent. 


From the Post Office returns it seems that the number 
of letters and parcels carried this Christmas exceeded that 
of any former Christmas. It would appear that all the various 
occasions for sending presents and, tokens to friends and 
relatives have now been given up in favour of Christmas. 
For a time Easter cards were very popular, but they have 
now practically fallen into disuse. St. Valentine’s Day up 
to the middle of last century was the one day of the year 
for sending things through the post. Now we doubt if the 
suburban postman is ever five minutes later on account of 
what he has to carry on February 14th. It was in the early 
sixties, probably about 1862, that the Christmas card came iato 
fashion, but since then it has steadily grown in popularity, until 
now the number sent is simply amazing. Last week, according 
to the official statement issued by the General Post Office, over a 
million and a-half parcels were dealt with at the Mount Pleasant 
Office alone. In the London district the usual staff was supple- 
mented by a force of 6,500 men, and even then it was midday 
before the posts were delivered in the majority of places. The 
number of parcels sent abroad was not quite so large as last 
year, but a very happy reason accounts tor that, namely, the 
fact that the war is ended and most of our troops have returned 
from South Africa. The figures generally point to a satisfactory 
Christmas on the part of the majority of people. 





A most extraordinary exhibition of rabbit-hunting took 
place in Sutton Park, near Birmingham, on Boxing Day. The 
place has become overcrowded with these animals, and the 
authorities, who seem to have ideas as cockney as the sportsmen 
they gathered together, gave full liberty to all and sundry to 
come and hunt rabbits on Boxing Day. Accordingly a huge 
crowd assembled, armed with such sporting weapons as clubs 
and sticks. Some carried picks, forks, and spades, and they were 
accompanied by a choice variety of dogs of every breed and no 
breed. This strange medley of sportsmen set to work to anni- 
hilate the unfortunate rabbits in Sutton Park; but, as might be 
imagined from the character of their outfit, the result was by no 
means so disastrous as might have been expected. The bag is 
computed to have averaged about half a rabbit per man, and one 
can only wonder that it was so high. A few trained rabbit- 
catchers with ferrets would have done the work with probably a 
hundredth part of the cruelty and two hundred times the 
efficacy. . The example set is one that we hope will not be 
imitated. 

Mr. F. Turner, whose irrigation works in Sussex we illus- 
trated in our issue of December 2oth, sends some further and 
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interesting particulars of his method. He modestly disclaims 
any originality in the matter, as Mr. Drewitt of North Stoke, 
Arundel, used the same method nearly forty years back, using, he 
thinks, a 6in. pump. Mr. C. J. Drewitt of Drayton, Chichester, 
hired a pump, and did some work in 1893 with a gin.; so did 
Mr. Turner, in the following year. He bought a 1oin. pump 
and used a 12in. hose, as he does now. To saturate the land 
thoroughly takes, he says, from 150 tons to 200 tons of water per 
acre, as near as can be calculated. <A 1oin. pump, running full, 
-hrows six tons per minute, though, of course, this is not kept up 
as an average. He says he does not water the corn, but only 
lays the hose through some 30o0yds. of wheat to reach a piece of 
white clover serving for hay. Working a long length of canvas 
hose means leakage, and to stop this he throws chaff and dust 
into the stream and stirs it down with all the mud he can. It 
then gets into the canvas and makes it fairly tight. Of course, 
a constant supply needs keeping up. Without this, when 6ooyds. 
are on very little water would reach the field. We are much 
obliged to M:. Turner for sending these particulars. 

Mr. Scott-Montagu deserves the thanks of the community 
for insisting upon the necessity of doing something to the roads 
out of London, The congestion of traffic upon them is quite 
equal to that of some of the crowded London streets, and if the 
many schemes of electrical tramways now in the air be carried 
out, and the lines laid alongside the roadway, traffic, except of 
the slowest kind, will become impossible. The remedy seems 
to us to lie in two directions. Firstly, Mr. Scott-Montagu’s 
propusal that when a tramway line is laid down those who do 
so should be compelled to widen the roadway to an extent equal 
to that taken up, seems almost self-evident. Greater width of 
roadway is an essential to comfortable traffic. The other point 
is that some difference should be made between slow and quick 
traffic. It is most inconvenient in town that a heavily laden 
dray, moving at the rate of three or four miles an hour, should 
be allowed to travel in front of some score of impatient hansoms 
and other carriages. This state of things would be avoided if a 
separate track were laid down for slow and for quick traffic 
respectively. These seem to be the points on which Mr. 
Scott-Montagu insists, and we hope he will be successful in 
obtaining them. 


The Building Bye-laws Reform Association has now 
become thoroughly established, with Sir William Chance as 
chairman, and a provisional council, which includes the names 
of such well-known public men as Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., 
Mr. Lutyens, Dr. G. V. Poore, Mr. Thackeray Turner, and the 
Hon. Percy S. Wyndham. It is scarcely necessary to inform 
our readers that this association was formed on December 8th, 
1902, in consequence of the general complaints about the 
pressing need of building bye-laws for rural districts or rural 
portions of urban districts. In a word, its object is to carry 
out and complete the campaign which we started about a year 
ago, and which already has produced most beneficial results. 
We do not doubt that the new society will in the succeeding 
twelve months show a record superior even to that of last year. 


We have received a report from the Utility Poultry Club, 
showing what the results of the laying competition are up to the 
present. The contest, we may say, is taking place at Newbury in 
Berkshire, under the care of Mr. C. N. Payne of Highclere. The 
results of two months’ laying cannot, of course, be conclusive, 
but nevertheless they are extremely interesting. At present a 
pen of white Wyandottes are leading with sixty-six points, the 
nearest to them being a lot of buff Orpingtons with ‘sixty points. 
When the competition is further advanced, we hope to give a 
more detailed anal\sis, but to do that effectually it would be 
necessary for the secretary to send us an account of the 
performance of each individual bird. 


A fashion seems to be coming into vogue in some agricul- 
tural districts for the establishment of so-called “ vermin” clubs, 
an extension of the well-known “sparrow” clubs, and the 
“vermin ’’ for whose destruction the clubs are formed are 
arranged in a curiously selected list. We have no wish 
to range ourselves with the sentimental humanitarians who 
argue that such birds as the sparrow and the rook do more 
good than harm. A patient and dispassionate investigation 
has quite dispelled that pleasant fiction. Each member of the 
club is bound to bring in a certain number of “ points” on each 
night of meeting, namely, twelve—on penalty of a penny fine for 
each ‘ point ”’ lacking—and ‘ points”’ are reckoned at one for a 
sparrow and two for a quite remarkable variety of other birds. 
Bullfinches and hawfinches count as two each, and on this count 
we have not much criticism to offer. But at the same figure we 
find rated tits, jays, blackbirds, and magpies. The tit almost 
certainly is the farmer’s friend, and so, too, the blackbird, the 
good each of these birds does more than counterbalancing the 
evil by many degrees. And what quarrel can an agriculturist 
who is not a game preserver possibly have with the jay and the 
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magpie, which are most useful destroyers of the real vermin to 
agriculture? Most astonishing ofall, perhaps, a hawk counts thre 

points, and so heads the list, except for the rat, which, reasonabl, 
enough, is put at four points. Yet with a lack of logic only 4 
little less strange than the previous evidence of its presence, th: 
stoat and weasel (because they kill rats?) are rated at thre 
points each. Starlings, most useful birds on the whole, althoug!: 
they are inveterate cherry eaters just at the cherry-ripe season, 
count one point each. Payment out of the club funds is made 
at a certain rate for all “ points” above the minimum which ; 
member has to reach to escape the fine, but the singular feature 
of the whole thing is the extraordinary ignorance that it show: 
as to who are friends and who are foes among the birds. Can 
we not find a text-book, to be used under the dispensation of the 
new Education Act, that will give our rural population some 
more intelligent understanding of their true interests ? 


THE NORTH WIND. 


What canst thou give, bright fields Elysian, 

Whose so‘t airs breathe of scented asphodel, 

‘To equal that wild wind from northern fell 

Which drowns the note of meadow-roaming Pan ? 
From swelling seas are torn flowers fairer than 
Hawthorn bloom in May. Then shrill, sweet, and salt 
He sings in maidens’ hair, glad to exalt 

Before the noon—new-risen, silver-wan — 

Such gold, that waves like weed when waters rise, 
While lives again the red sun on her cheek. 

O wind of life and joy, that shakes the skies, 

Wakes sombre ocean, bids the grey gull shriek. 
Imiortals treading flowers where zephyr sighs 

Must lack one transport till they hear youspeak! J.D. FE. 


We understand that provision is being made for the 
establishment of a better and quicker transport service for 
agricultural produce from Hungary; and while this is in itself 
a good prospect, it suggests the idea that the speedier transport 
may further facilitate the introduction of the Hungarian 
partridges or their eggs in greater numbers. The success 
attending the importation of the new blood from Hungary and 
the wonderful improvement that it has effected, or at least 
helped to effect, in our own partridge stock in many parts of 
the country, ought to encourage more and more landowners and 
game preservers to foliow a lead that has been proved so good. 


The result of the last herring fishing season at Great 
Yarmouth comes as a comfort to those who jament that the sea 
is being fished out. It has been a record year, and has beaten 
previous records kandsomely. The truth is being more and 
more emphasised that the fisheries of the sea, not only about our 
own coasts and those of Europe generally, but also about the 
far-off coasts of the United States, are subject to fluctuations 
which we, in our ignorance of all the complex causes that produce 
them, are apt to call capricious. Even that term of little 
knowledge is better than jumping at a conclusion which is 
disproved by the happy fact that certain species of fish, after 
some years of absence, speaking comparatively, frora our coasts 
and neighbouring seas, reappear in greater numbers than ever, 
for reasons as obscure to us as those that led to their disappearance. 
We hear of a remarkable fish caught in the Thames near Pang- 
bourne—a bright red roach, of the hue of a gold-fish. Is it per- 
mitted to speculate whether this so-called roach may be some 
foreign fish, escaped from some ornamental water ? 

A career of great promise very prematurely cut short is 
that of Mr. Gwynn, best known as the celebrated Irish 
cricketer, who has recently died of consumption at Davos. Mr. 
Gwynn was only twenty-eight years of age. He played with 
conspicuous success in ‘Gentlemen v. Players,” and almost. 
beyond question was the best cricketer that ever came out of 
Ireland. Beside this, however, and beside possessing other 
athletic gifts of unusual richness, Mr. Gwynn was an accom- 
plished scholar, and had very lately published a critical study of 
Propertius. Rarely has the union of the mens sana in corpove sano 
been seen more strikingiy. Mr. Gwynn had been married very 
little more than a year, and leaves a widow and child. 


Une of the latest examples of municipal trading is to be 
found in the action of the Urban District Council of Waitham- 
stow. This body has applied to the Local Government Board 
for permission to borrow £3,000 to enable the Council’s electricity 
department to buy electric motors for letting out on the hire 
system. We give this information in the precise words of our 
contemporary the Daily News. If true, there does not seem to 
be any particular reason why this Urban District Council should 
confine itself to letting out motors on the hire system. Why 
not start a scheme for. letting out bicycles, carriages, or even 
perambulators? The beauty of this system of trading is that 
those engaged in it risk no capital of their own, but only that 
of the ratepayers, and the trading would provide them with 
abundant opportunities of doing a good turn to the persons by 
whom they were elected. 
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| HE value of open spaces which may 
| serve as lungs for our great cities 
can hardly in these days be over- 
estimated, and Mr. E. N. Buxton’s 
scheme for the reafforestation of some 
Soo acres which once formed part of Hainault 
Forest, will commend itself to all who are 
interested in the problem of providing for the 


well-being of the future population of Greater 
London. Some thirty years ago the public- 


spirited action of the Corporation of London 
d nearly 6,000 acres of Epping Forest, on 


resct 

r the west side of the Roding, and stretching 
roug!:ly from Stratford to Epping, from the all- 
devouring maw of the speculative builder, and 
pres: rved for all time for the benefit of the public 
that | eautiful piece of ancient woodland. 


uring the last twenty years the growth of 
ation in the north-east suburbs of London 


pop : 

has »een almost incredible. The population of 
Wa bamstow in 1851 was 4,959, and in 1go1 
this ad increased to 95,125. During the same 


per’ | Leyton has increased, in round numbers, <t 

from. 4,000 to 100,000, West Ham from 19,000 

to er 267,000, East Ham from 32,000 to 

g5,c00, Ilford from 10,000 to 40,000, and 
ba Ro: ford from 10,000 to 30,000. 

Now if this movement is at all likely to continue, those who 
are in the way of providing more open spaces are really per- 
forming a duty that posterity will have reason to thank them 
for, and as far as we can see, business men are basing their 
calculations on a still further growth. 

On the branch of the Great Eastern Railway now in 
process of construction, within a distance of two miles, four 
large railway stations are being built. Yet if you look at the 
surrounding country from any point near at hand, scarcely a 
house seems in view, and one can hardly imagine where people 
can come from. No doubt, however, the directors calculate that 
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as soon as the line is open building will begin in the neigh- 
bourhood, and another great East End township will very soon 
be formed. Should that be so, it is evidently the best policy to 
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take Time by the forelock. Land, which may be had on reason- 
able terms to-day, will certainly rise greatly in value as soon as 
it becomes surrounded with houses and attains a certain building 
value. The proposal, therefore, has to be regarded more in the 
light of a prudent preparation for the future than as satisfying a 
demand of to-day. Were the case otherwise, there would be 
something in the objection that already an exceedingly fine open 
space is provided in Epping Forest. But Epping Forest, as a 
matter of fact, lies at considerable distance from Hainault, and 
the people who would take advantage of the latter would find it 
troublesome to reach the former. 

Under Mr. Buxton’s scheme it is proposed that the 
London County Council, acting in conjunction with the 
Essex County Council, and certain other local public bodies, 
should purchase by agreement with the owners, for 
the benefit of the public, about 800 acres of land 
lying on the ridge east of the Roding, which is now 
known as Lambourne Common and _ Foxburrows 
Farm, and situate about twelve miles from the Bank of 
England, and some 78 acres known as Grange Hill 
enclosure, about two miles nearer London. Like 
Epping Forest, Foxburrows Farm and Lambourne 
Common once formed part of the Great Forest of 
Essex, of which a very full and interesting account is 
to be found in Mr. Fisher’s ‘‘ Forest of Essex,” 
published in 1887. The manor of Havering was, 
Mr. Fisher tells us, an ancient Crown demesne, and in the 
time of Edward I. was part of the hundred of Beacon- 
tree, but not long after the perambulation of Edward I., 
made in 1301, which made Havering part of the Forest, 
his son and successor assigned the Forest of Havering, 
or Hainault, to his Consort Queen Isabella for her 
dower, and Havering henceforth became a_ liberty 
separate from Beacontree hundred. The Crown still 
claimed it in 1617 as part of the Forest, but the claim 
was successfully defended, and the bounds which 
separated it from the Forest were laid down in the 
perambulation of 1641. In the time of the Common- 
wealth the Royal forests were in danger of extinction, 
and precautions for the preservation of the timber were 
much neglected ; but in spite of numerous depredations, 
much timber fit for the use of the navy remained in 
Hainault. Pepyssaw many trees of the King’s a-hewing 
in the Forest in 1662, and as late as 1794, Mr. Fisher 
tells us, 470 loads of oak timber were felled in Hainault 
for the use of the navy. For an account of the laws 
and customs of the Il’orest, and the many disputes 
which arose therefrom, we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Fisher’s book. It is enough to state here that, in 
accordance with the recommendation of a Royal Com- 
mission, an Act was passed in 1851 for the disafforesta- 
tion of Hainault Forest, of which the wastes then 
contained about 4,000 acres, 2,842 acres of this being 
Crown property and known as the King’s Woods. 
Under this Act, 1,917 acres of the woods, on which 
were upwards of 100,000 trees, were allotted to the 
Crown by way of compensation for its rights of forest, 
soil, timber, and underwood. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests lost no 
time in converting the ancient woodlands of Hainault 
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into arable land. 

Many persons 
nowalive, includ- 

ing the present 

tenant of Fox- 

burrows’ Farm, 

well remember 

how in a_ few 

weeks the oaks 

were felled and 

the stumps grub- 

bed and dragged 

out by the steam 

tackle of the con- 

tractor who 

undertook the 

work of destruc- 

tion. A more 
short-sighted 

policy can hardly 

be conceived. 

The sale of ‘the 

timber on the 

Crown allotment 

paid the expense 

of clearing and 
converting the 

land into farms, 

some £42,000; 

and in 1863 the tii 
Commissioners 

showed a rental of £4,000 a year in lieu of a former precarious 
£500 from the sale of timber. But the agricultural value of 
the land now has fallen to a comparatively small sum, while 
the loss of the forest to the inhabitants of London is becoming 
greater year by year. 

The plot of 188 acres, which is really all that is left open of 
the ancient Hainault Forest, and is now popularly known as 
Lambourne Forest, is in character very much like the forest of 
Epping. It is situated on a beautifully undulating ground, and 
is already covered with trees. Many of us know it best from the 
fact that after the gipsies had been got rid of in almost every 
other open space in the country, they still retained a foothold on 
the outskirts of this woodland. Strictly speaking, they were not 
of the true Romany blood, but rather squatters, who during a 
part of the year perambulated the country with vans containing 
baskets and other pedlars’ wares, and for the rest of the year 
lived in tents and other temporary erections in the Forest. On 
a recent visit we found that all traces of them had been removed; 
neither caravan nor tent nor anything else was there to remind 
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us of their 
presence. Indeed, 
all the rubbish 
they had coi. 
lected during th 
long scries  « 
years had bee 
utilised to fill up 
a sand-pit. ; 
Obviously, 
however, the, 
are very undesir 
able people to 
have in an open 
space preserved 
for the public, 
Honesty, as we 
all know, was 
never one of their 
conspicuous 
virtues, and from 
childhood the 
majority of them 
were brought up 
to be the most 
importunate 
mendicants con- 
ceivable. Ina 
word, they were 
picturesque but 
undesirable, and 
one trusts that, if Mr. Buxton’s scheme be carried through, 
as is most likely to be the case, some other means 
of livelihood will be provided for these estrays from the 
usual ranks of society. There is not much to remind us 
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of them in the Forest itself, except it be here and there a 
tree spoiled by their lopping, which is not a Forest right, as is 
the case of Epping, but was in the nature of theft pure and simple. 
In the middle of the wood, too, there is a well, which constituted 
their only supply at one time, and, indeed, supplied water to all 
the district around in times of drought. It still remains a pretty 
bit of the Forest, and will be all the prettier when no longer 
needed for practical purposes. The only squatter whom we could 
discover at the present time was an ancient herb doctor, who 
has cured himself of all his ills by twenty years of severe outdoor 
treatment, to say nothing of the effect produced by taking his 
own medicines. It was rather curious to find him and his two 
dogs living out in the open on what was certainly one of the 
coldest days of the month of December. But he says it 
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world not be possible for him now to dwell within four 
wa''s, and he takes his daily walk as far as London without 
any discomfort. On being asked what diseases he pretended 
to cure, he replied rheumatism, indigestion, inflammation of 
the brain, and things of that kind. It is to be hoped that as 
the old man has passed the years allotted by the Psalmist, the 
London County Council, or whatever body should take over 
the wood, will refrain from disturbing him. Mr. Buxton him- 
self is going to tell us what trees may be expected to grow in the 
neighbourhood. Here it is enough to say that the oak and 
the hornbeam are the predominant partners in Lambourne 
Forest. 

Much of the thicket seems to have grown up 
naturally, and consists, as most of those in Epping 
Forest do, of masses of hawthorn, wild rose, and 
bramble, with the Forest trees coming up in the middle. 
Millions of seed fall every year, and though a few 
remain to germinate, of the rest the wild things 
of the Forest may have their fill, and nearly all of 
them love the Forest seeds. The deer love the wild 
apple; wood- pigeons, pheasants, and jays depend 
on beech mast; in hard times rooks eat the acorns. Yet 
the store is never exhausted, and in spring one can see 
any number of little trees beginning to sprout, but in the 
open they stand very little chance of surviving, as while 
tender and green they are nibbled by creatures of every 
degree, from tiny shrews and mice up to the rabbit, the 
hare, the deer, and the cattle; but the seed that falls in or 
is carried to the middle of a thicket, with the natural pro- 
tection all round it, if it can survive till it towers above 
the bramble, has every chance of becoming a forest 
tree. 

For some time past now the course pursued in Epping 
Forest has been to allow Nature to reproduce herself in 
this manner, instead of using part of the ground as an 
enclosure or nursery from which to obtain supplies. On 
FoxLurrows Farm, the second of the lots included, there 
would be plenty of room for experimenting in natural 
forestry. It consists of 475 acres, and there are old men 
still living who can recall the story of the sad mistake 
made nearly half a century ago, when the whole of the 
timber was swept from this fine tract of land under 
the Hainault Enclosure Acts. In appearance there is 
nothing to indicate that this has been its history. It isa 
bare expanse of heights and hollows, with a very bare 
farm place standing in the centre, and one or two ancient 
trees standing on knolls, which might in time become the 
nucleus of fine bits of forest. The soil is what is 
unusual for Essex—somewhat light and sandy—and there- 
fore it is much more use.ul for purposes of recreation than 
the surrounding country, which mostly is of the heaviest 
clay. Halfway between Woodford Station and Grange- 
hil! Station is another piece of Forest land containing 8o 
acres, known as Grangehill Forest, which presents much 
the same character as Lambourne Common. 

We understand that the London County Council 
have not yet finally adopted the proposal which Mr. 
Buxton has put before them; but we hope ere long to 
hear that they are willing to co-operate in securing for 
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the people of Greater London a magni- 
ficent recreation ground, and a most 
interesting relic of the past history of 
their country. 


OER FIELD 
cy FURROW. 


R. FERNIE’S fixture at Foxton on 
the Monday before Christmas was 
sadly disappointing. As a rule it 
might be expected that at least 

the spectators would s-e Gumley Wood 
drawn or Lauzhton Hills. But on that 
occasion hounds disappeared shortly a‘ter they 
left the slope beneath the Old Church, 
and, as a matter of fact, spent the whole day far 
away from their own torder in the Pytchley 
country. Pamps Covert, which lies between 
Papillon Hall and Marston, is the traditional 
first draw. A fox was quickly found, yet 
inasmuch as there was but little scent in covert, 
either then or at any time during the day, they 
could not come away very quickly. The fox had 
apparently tried to cross to the Ilarborough 


and Lutterworth road. As the whole field 
were gathered there, it is not wonderful 
that he turned hack into the covert. He 


was fresh found, but declined, as a lothered fox 
often will, to leave the coverts again, and workin: 
his way from one to another of the pctu- 
resque woodlands that clothe the ringe of hills dividing Marston from Sibbertoft, at 
last jound an open earth. Back again we trotted to the neutral woodlands, and 
in one of the outlying coverts found another fox. It took a long time to find 
him, indeed we were already speculating on a_ visit to Bosworth Gorse, and I 
almost think Charles was blowing the pack out of covert when a single hound 
spoke in one corner of the wood. No doubt the tone was a truth-telling one, for 
the huntsman responded with horn and cheer, and hounds were trving hard to 
follow their fox about in the apparently scentless coverts. At last the fox broke 
On the fine enclosures up to Farndon hounds began to :un well, and sweeping 
always to the right took us up the stiff slope that leads past Farndon Church. 
They checked in the road below Oxendon Church with Waterloo Gorse two 
fields away to the left. The ground on the right of the fence was made good, 
and when at length hounds recovered a fading line, they picked out the scent 
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into the covert. While we were waiting in the roada motor came along. ‘I 
am so glad ; I did so want to see what my horse would do when he saw a motor,” 
said a feminine voice behind me. Well, a few minutes later we all had the 
experience, though not all shared the wish or the curiosity, The pace had been 
fair, the ground deep, the fences stiff, and the hills steep, and horses under these 
ci:cumstances take much frighiening. If it had been a cold Monday morning 
after a frost matters would have been different. As it was, the remark of a 
motoring friend, ‘* Bless you, it’s not the horses that are frightened, it’s the men 
in nine cases out of ten,” se: med very near the truth. To return to the run, the 
cry of hounds now streaming in a leisurely way recalled us to our sport. In 
Waterloo Gorse, of course, there were other foxes, and hounds divided. Two 
or three fields away a small body turned back with.a tired-looking fox to the 
Gorse. Charles and the main body worked on to Loatland Wood, about six 
miles from the s‘arting point, but the best of the run was up to Oxendon Church. 
There wasa large field out— Lord Churchill, Mrs. Murray Smith, Sir H. de Traf- 
ford, Mr. C, de Trafford, Mr. F. Stapleton-Bretterton, Lady Theresa Cross, Miss 
Naylor, Mr. Logan, M.P., Mr. J. I1. Douglass, Miss Logan, Mr. T. S. Watson, 
Captain Holland, Major Schofield, Mr. H. S. Mills, Mr. Stokes, Mr. P. Beatty, 
Major Pochin, Mr. Cross, Mr. J. Cro-s, Mr. Hl. C. Bentley, and Mr, Eady. 

On Tuesday the Cottesmore were at Tilton, which is always worth going to, 
but I must reserve anything remarkable ‘ whiles I pick up a bit o’ tellin’,” as 
they say here, as for various reasons Wednesday at Yelvertoft and the Pytchley 
was more convenient. It was certainly not less attractive. The credit of the 
run was due in a great degree to the huntsman. Everyone who knows the 
Pytchley country will remember that although Lilbourne Gorse may and often 
does lead toa run over some of the best of the cream of Northamptonshire, 
yet we are sometimes baulked by the hindrances of the river and rail, No time 
was lost when it was found that the fox had crossed both obstacles. John Isaac 
was rewarded when he laid hounds on the line on the giass by seeing them set 
their heads for Stanford Park, They ran hard and well until once more they 
were checked, though not seriously, by river and rail. Indeed, they ran faster 
than ever till, short of Clay Colin, the fox came right round, and hounds, still 
holding the line, ran well up to Crick Covert. Here it seemed merely a question 
of time. The fox was beaten, and hounds were all round him. But a fox 
does not always give in when he is defeated, and after creeping, lying down, 
and dodging for some time in the covert, he managed to leave hounds on one 
side while he went away on the other, and then held so long a start that he beat 
them afterall. This was a pleasant five-and-thirty minutes—from Lilbourne to 
Crick, the course of the run being, as a reference to the map will show, in a 
long loop. I hear that Mr. Greville Verney is still laid up, and Lord 
Southampton is acting for him. 

The Cotswold are wanting a Master, Mr. Algernon Rushout, who has been 
Master since 1899, having resigned. Mr. Rushout had at one time the North 
Cotswold. The Cotswold is a stonewall country, not unlike parts of the 
Heythrop on the high lands, with a deep vale with flying ferces in the lower 
districts. They have some strong woodlands for cub-hunting. Travers, the 
huntsman, has now been with the pack for thirty years. A good country, a 
liberal subscription, and the best of farmers—what more does a man want who 
has an ambition to be an M.F.H.? Many years ago this country formed part of 
the huge tervitory of Lord Fitzhardinge’s Hunt. For my part, I like a stonewall 
country ; you know what is on the other side of the wall—v.e., nothing—and 
horses seldom make a mistake at them, only the walls come often, and the 
mouion of wal-jumping is tricky. Tnere is no stiffness like that after a long 
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day over the walls, Even the undergraduate back aches a little after the 
experience. 

Scarcely have we laid to rest the great professional huntsman of our time, 
when we are called upon to regret the early death of one of the most successfu 
amateurs. Lord Willoughby de Broke was only 57 years of age, and but a very 
few years ago was hunting the Warwickshire pack four days a week. Afte: 
spending the whole of his life among his own people and on his estates, he was 
after all buried at sea far away from his home. Lord Willoughby de Broke was 
one of the small number of amateur huntsmen who have been quite first-rate. 
Few have been able to hunt hounds so successfully and to keep a large field in 
order at the same time. Asa breeder of hounds he will long be remembered, 
the Warwickshire having developed a type of foxhound which in some respects 
differs from the ordinary one. There wasa look of power and a note of characte: 
about these hounds that could not be mistaken. ‘The Warwickshire strains wil] 
be a corrective to the somewhat feminine type which prevails in some kennels 
owing to the desire for quality. No doubt Lord Willoughby and the successio: 
of able kennel huntsmen who served him evolved the type of hound to suit 
their country. Warwickshire needs a powerful, resolute hound, both for its 
fences and its cover's. The present Lord Willoughby will be the third of his 
name to be Master of the Warwickshire, which has now been ruled by the 
Verneys (though not quite continuously) since 1837. The Hunt did not meet 
last week out of respect for the memory of the late Master. 

Ashby Folville is a fortunate fixture for the Quorn. A fortnight ago—or 
was it three weeks? so swiftly does the time pass in the hunting season—I told of 
a capital gallop from thence. Again on Friday Captain Burns-Hartopp wa 
able to show his followers good sport. There was a Bank Holiday assembly, 
who had an excellent opportunity of seeing the sport. If tne fox had been 
chosen for the occasion he could not have done better. Starting from Adam’s 
Gorse, he led the hounds round and round Thorpe Trussells. He was often 
viewed, and thus gave much pleasure. As I heard a holiday hunter say to his 
companion, ‘‘ Come along, old man, I am off, I’ve seen the fox.” After all the 
fox escaped, and, with the picnic element left out and the field reduced to 
business-like dimensions, hounds drew the new Ashby Covert. With what new 
life hounds ran, as with a better scent, close to their fox, and that fox a bold 
one, they led their followers out over the country to Gaddesby. With th 
pace just fast enough, and the fences stiff enough to weed out the front rank, 
the chase swung round past Barsby, a most delightful bit of country, thence 
down the hill from South Croxton to Baggrave, always to my mind a difficult 
bit unless you go by the road, which is possible and popular. The fox ran on 
from Baggrave into the Twyford country, but he had gained ground, and 
ran hounds out of scent. Mr. A. V. Pryor had a very nasty fall and broke 
his collar-bone, otherwise casualties were not numerous considering the state of 
the ground. 

The Ranelagh Club is already preparing for the polo season, and I hope to 
give the dates of the leading tournaments next week. Members may expect to 
find, as usual, considerable improvemen's in the grounds. There is this year to 
te a second Hunt Tournament, from which the two teams that play in the final 
will be excluded. I may perhaps be allowed to call the attention of such Hunts 
as Mr. Fernie’s, the Blackmore Vale, the V.W.IL., the Devon and Somerset, 
and the Holderness, which are particularly strong in polo players, to this fixture. 
This second tournament will not, in all probability, include the Warwickshire 
and the Pytchley, the two Hunts which have the very best polo talent among 
their members. < 


A NEW! ZEALAND GARDEN. 


UNEDIN, the Edinburgh of the Southern Seas, is 
one of the most beautifully situated of colonial 
towns. Nearly surrounded as it is by hills of diver- 
sified shapes, it looks out in one direction to the 
wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean, while in another, 

the placid water of Otago Harbour, like one of the smaller 
Swiss lakes in its quiet beauty, laves its very feet. No doubt it 
lacks the sombre majesty of its grey northern namesake and its 
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piles of quaint and grand buildings, and it lacks all the historic 
associations which cluster round dear old Edinburgh and seem to 
tinge its every aspect; but it has a characteristic beauty of its 
own from the very nature and form of its surroundings. While 
most of the New Zealand towns have lost the peculiar features 
of these unique islands, and have acquired a sort of generalised 
or stereotyped English look, Dunedin has preserved much of its 
original vegetation, and thus differs markedly from them all. 
This is largely due also to the setting 
aside at the outset of the settlement ot 
a fairly wide strip of land as a town- 
belt, which, starting from the harbour 
side at the south-east end of the town, 
forms a semi-circular ribbon of hill and 
vale, grass land and forest, until it 
descends again to,the water’s edge on 
the north - eastern boundary. The 
primeval giants of the forest have long 
ago been removed from this belt, but 
nearly all the bush-covered portion is 
crowded with native trees and shrubs, 
whose extremely varied, though often 
sombre, foliage pleasantly contrasts 
with the paler greens of the introduced 
European trees. 

Outside the belt a chain of suburbs 
surrounds the town, some on the level 
flats which run out to the lines of sand- 
dunes marking the ocean beach, others 
climbing up the surrounding hills to a 
height of 7ooft., their houses often 
standing out white against a_back- 
ground of foliage, or showing up clear 
in the northern or western sky. 

In one of these hill suburbs lies 
the garden to which I wish to introduce 
you—not a grand domain of level Jawn 
and sweeping paths, with gaily-ribboned 
flower-beds, but a plain little spot of 
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less than an acre in extent, shut in by hedges of holly and of 
hawthorn, and having, perhaps, some variety of contents, but 
apparently few claims to special attraction. And yet the lover 
of Nature may find much to interest and delight him in this 
little enclosure. 

After our walk up the hill let us go into the house and sit 
down by the open window, for it is a mild and calm forenoon in 
the late spring. The snowdrops and 
crocuses are long past, the daffodils 
have drooped, but masses of pheasant’s- 
eye narcissus and hyacinths brighten the 
borders, interspersed with anemones, 
primroses, and many other flowers 
which have such an English look. 
Outside the window and clambering 
up to it is a Japanese quince covered 
with its clusters of scarlet blossoms. 
Suddenly a succession of liquid bell-like 
notes seems to gurgle out of the middle 
of the bush. They proceed from the 
throat of a bird near by, and there 
among the flowers close to the window- 
sill is a bell-bird, or korimako, sipping 
the nectar with its brush-like tongue. 
It is not a very striking bird at first 
sight, but its movements are full of 
grace, and as we are partially hidden 
and keep quite still it continues to hop 
about among the branches. It is rather 
smaller and of more slender build than 
a thrush, of a bright olive-green colour 
on the body, with darker—almost 
blackish—tints on the wings and tail, 
and a bluish hue about the sides of the 
head. It hops restlessly from branch 
to branch, the very embodiment of 
activity, twisting itself in and out 
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fond of the high branches of shrubs and small trees to suffer 
from the cats which abound. This particular bird must have 
been visiting the native fuchsias recently, for the feathers on its 
head are coloured with the bright blue pollen of these flowers. 

Occasionally a tui, or parson-bird, a handsome, glossy, 
black bird, whose feathers shine with iridescent hues in the 
changing light, visits our garden; but though still common in 
the bush-clad districts, it has become rare about the towns. Its 
tults of white feathers at the sides of the neck suggest the 
parson’s bands. Like the korimako, it is a honey-bird, with 
somewhat similar bell-like notes, though it can mimic many 
other songsters. It is a bold, dashing bird, and can hold its own 
against all the introduced species. 

Not far from the window where we sit is a tall deutzia, and 
in the upper branches a pair of grey warblers built their nest 
and reared their young last year, despite the watchfulness of the 
cat and the sedulous attentions of two much-interested small 
boys. The pair are resuming operations this spring, and will 
start housekeeping as soon as the leaves are sufficiently advanced 
to cover their little home. 

During the winter we have had black and pied fantails and 
perky little tomtits visiting the garden, the latter watching the 
digging operations for the sake of the insect life which is thus 
exposed ; but as the breeding season comes on these visitants 
retire to the denser parts of the bush, and we do not see them so 
frequently. The fantails, or, as they ought to be called, the 
fly-catchers, are delightful little birds, which would probably be 
common about the gardens were it not for their own familiarity 
and the numerous cats which are on the watch for them. <A 
pair used to stay near another house we formerly occupied close 
to the town-belt, and they became extremely tame and confident. 
As soon as the windows were open in the morning, one or both 
would fly into the rooms, and flit up and down, now picking a 
fly off the window, now discovering a small spider lurking behind 
a picture frame, where the perfunctory brush of the housemaid 
had failed to go, and this they would do day alter day, till we got 
to know them quite intimately. 

Occasionally in summer we catch a glimpse of a long-tailed 
cuckoo (Eudynamis tahitiensis), a visitant from the far-distant 
islands of the South Pacific, as it flies away alarmed with a 
peculiar shriek. It usually lays its egg in the nest of a grey 
warbler, a bird about half the size of a sparrow. 

Once, and only once, did we see a bronze-winged cuckoo in 
the garden. We were sitting at lunch when it appeared among 
the foliage of a pear tree not far from the window, and the 
family nearly upset the things on the table in their eagerness to 
see it. It is a visitor from Australia, and is perhaps as common 
as the other species, but being a silent and much smaller bird, 
and equally shy in its habits, it readily escapes notice. 

These are almost the only native birds we have ; but intro- 
duced ones are abundant, and increase in this new land much 
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momentarily dipping its tongue into 
each flower. Sometimes it lights on the ground to reach 
a bunch of blossoms hanging low down on the plant, but its 
movements there seem constrained and stiff, whereas on the 
branches its actions are sinuous and graceful. 

This is one of the few native birds which have not become rare 
in this neighbourhood. The profusion of flowers in the gardens 
proves attractive to it, and it is apparently too active and too 





more rapidly than they do in the old country. There is almost 
no check on their increase. Blackbirds and thrushes fill the 
air with their song, but the price we pay in fruit is heavy. 
Besides this, they are filling the town-belt with elder trees, 
which are thus becoming a noxious weed. Sparrows eat our 
early peas as they come through the ground, and strip the 
buds from our gooseberry bushes. Flocks of goldfinches frequent 
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the garden, and occasionally 
build their pretty nests in the 
forks of the apple trees. Outside 
we hear the skylarks singing 
above the adjacent fields, while 
the note of the linnet, or more 
rarely of a chaffinch, almost 
makes us think we are back in 
dear old Scotland. 

Up to a window on the east 
of the house grows a fine 
ceanothus bush, its pale blue 
blossoms beginning to cover its 
dark glossy foliage; but over 
it has grown a large native 
clematis, whose star-like flowers 
form a cascade of purest white 
on a blue ground. There are 
several species of clematis found 
in New Zealand, but this 
common one, known scientifi- 
cally as Clematis indivisa, is one 
of the most beautiful flowers in 
the country. Nearly all New 
Zealand flowers are white or 
yellow, and the insects which 
fertilise them are not very 
highly developed, so that most 
visitors to these islands notice 
(if they have eyes for such 
things, which is not usually the 
case) the want of bright flowers 
and the apparent absence of 
insects. Yet the clematis, like 
so many of our native flowers, 
is absolutely dependent on 
insects for fertilisation and 
consequent production of seed, 
for it is a dicecious species 
that is, the stamens are pro- 
duced in the flowers of one 
plant, and the pistils in another. 
Our window specimen is a 
staminate flower, each blossom 
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only found on these outlying 
islands, but which also is a 
favourite plant in our garde 
The clianthus in its nati 
haunts, as also in gardens, 
fertilised not by insects, but | 
tuis and korimakos (bell-bird 
and these periorm the sar 
office for some other nati 
flowers, such as fuchsias, rat 
the long-tubed crimson mistlet 
and apparently the native flax 
phormium. 

Shrubby veronicas of hai: 
hundred kinds are characterist 
of these islands, and many 
them are of most singular for; 
They are chietly visited by 
pretty moth (Nycteme: 
annulata), whose black win 
“with white spots and black a1 
yellow body make it extrem: 
conspicuous. Its colours a 
evidently warning ones, for 
flies slowly about, and is n 
molested by the birds. 

There is fortunately a gro\ 
ing taste here for the cultivati 
of indigenous plants, for thoug 
the flowering plants may not i 
very attractive, yet the trees an 
shrubs are nearly all evergree: 
and many are of retmarkab! 
beauty of foliage and diversit 
of hue. Here we have a fin 
example of a _ native beec! 
(usually called a birch, on account 
of its small leaves), a true fagus, 
many of whose old _ leaves 
become bright red in winter, and 
having not fallen yet, make a 
fine setting for the delicate green 

CORDYLINE AUSTRALIS. of the young foliage. In time, 
this young giant will become 


being three or four inches across and furnished with a dense tuft too large for its surroundings, and something wiil have to give 
of stamens, whose yeliow anthers and pink filaments make a way for it. Here again is an alpine ribbon wood (Plagianthus 
delicate contrast. On another part of the house grow some of Lyalli), a malvaceous plant, and one of the few deciduous native 


the plants bearing pistillate flowers, with smaller and greener trees. 


It is a denizen of the valleys in the west coast ranges and 


blossoms, which in summer will ripen into tufts of feathery must lose its foliage every autumn, otherwise it would be 


fruits, like those of the Traveller’s Joy in the old country. 


stripped of leaf and branch alike by the heavy snowfalls. It is 


The native flowers of New Zealand, those at least growing just now breaking out into leaf, and ina couple of months will 
at ordinary levels, and exclusive of the beautiful alpine flora, be covered with cherry-like blossoms. 
are mostly inconspicuous; indeed, in no country in the world is Many herbaceous and shrubby composites ornament the 
there such an absence of gaily-coloured species. But in the garden; a handsome brachyglottis with large grey-green leaves, 
splendid Clianthus puniceus, variously called “ parrot-bill,” which are pure white on the under-side, and great trusses of small 
*‘kaka-bill,” or ‘glory pea,” we have one of the few notable yellowish flowers; fine olearias with daisy-like blossoms, those 


exceptions to this general rule. 


now well knowr in [European gardens. 


Its long crimson flowers are species from southern islands with great white rays and purplish 


There is a popular discs ; senecios with clusters of yellow flowers ; and celimisias, 01 


belief that the Maories brought this plant with them from the mountain daisies, with immense white-rayed, yellow-disced heads. 


South Sea 
Islands, because 
it is now found 
wild chiefly in 
the neighbour- 
hood of deserted 
native settle- 
ments in the 
North Island. 
But this is a 
myth. The 
natives, like all 
Polynesians, are 
fond of bright 
colours, and no 
doubt sowed the 
seeds of this 
plant near their 
pas. Elsewhere 
it appearsto have 
been extermi- 
nated by some 
animal, perhaps 
by the moas, just 
as seems to have 
been the case 
with the great 
blue forget-me- 
not, called the 
‘¢Chatham 
Island lily,” now 


One of these 
senecios (S. 
rotundifolius) 
grows abun- 
dantly about 
Stewart Island, 
and on the out- 
lying rocks and 
islets of that 
southern region 
forms almost 
impenetrable 
thickets, ‘under 
which the 
mutton-birds 
burrow and lay 
their eggs, hence 
its popular name 
of mutton-bird 
scrub. The 
impenetrable 
nature of these 
thickets arises 
from a_ peculiar 
cause. Ata 
little distance the 
islets seem to be 
covered with fine 
grass, but on 
landing this green 


CELMISIA RAMULOSA. sward is seen to 
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be formed of the wind-flattened tops of the bushes, whose _ 


trunks and branches underneath grow often to a_ thickness 
of several inches, so that it is sometimes easier to scramble 
over the tops than among them, though progress in either 
way is most difficult. The mountain daisies are beautiful 
jants ; their thick leathery leaves, covered below with a dense 
mat of interwoven hairs, were no doubt so developed as a 
protection against the grasshoppers which were formerly so 
abundant in all the open country, but which now are themselves 
being exterminated by the introduced starlings. 

Among other native shrubs, much interest attaches to the 
coprosimas. Many of these are curious scrubby-looking plants, 
and only a few are sufficiently ornamental to find a place in our 
gardens; but all are interesting on account of their flowers, 
and their really pretty red, orange, yellow, or blue striped fruit. 
The flowers are very inconspicuous, grey or dull green in colour, 
but the plants are strictly dicecious, and are entirely dependent 
on the wind for their fertilisation. 

But perhaps the native plants which give the most charac- 
teristic appearance to the garden are the liliaceous forms found 
in the e islands. The flax, or phormium, is now widely distri- 
buted. The cabbage tree or ti (Cordyline australis) is a very 
commonly cultivated plant here, and is also very common in the 
wild s'ate. It gives quite a tropical look to the vegetation. — Its 
white berries are attractive to starlings, which have thus 
acquird at least one new taste in their adopted land; but most 
fruit-e:ting birds seem to leave these dry-skinned berries alone. 
It is cuite possible that the native pigeons, which were once so 
common, but are now driven far from settlements, used to 
dissen. inate these seeds. A much finer form, the broad-leaved 
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cabbage tree (Cordyline indivisa), grows commonly in the west 
coast bush. It has great panicles of purplish green flowers, 
which are very fragrant, but it is seldom seen in flower in our 
gardens. 

Astelia grandis is a great flag-like plant, forming masses 
several feet across, with long red-ribbed leaves. It is another 
dicecious species. Its flowers are quite green in colour, and are 
produced at the bases of the leaves, but they are very fragrant, 
and are visited by flies, which evidently fertilise them freely, for 
in autumn the female plants bear handsome bunches of deep 
orange-coloured berries. 

The alpine flora of these islands includes a number of 
beautiful plants, many of them producing their white blossoms 
in most dense profusion, so that they may be seen at a great 
distance, like the Ravulias or vegetable sheep; but they are 
usually most difficult to grow near the sea coast. One of 
the noblest of all these alpines is the great white buttercup 
(Ranunculus Lyallii), commonly known as the Mount Cook lily, 
which is found all over the mountains of the South Island at 
elevations of from 5,000ft. to 7,000ft. Like many another curious 
plant and animal found in this ultima thule, it points to a 
high antiquity and long isolation from all other parts of the 
world. 

These are only some of the native plants which grow in our 
little garden, and whose natural history furnishes so many points 
of interest. But the forenoon is getting chilly, a north-easterly 
breeze is bringing a mist cap over the tops of the wooded 
hills to the north, and so we retire indoors, close our windows, 
and admire our little garden from the snug shelter of the 
fireside. GeorcE M. Tuomson, F.L.S. 


fay 2STOCKR ALT RUDDINGTON HALL. 


HERE is no name better known among the breeders of 
pedigree stock in England than that of Mr. Philo M. 

Mills, and a visit to Ruddington Hall is in itself an 
education in English agriculture. The house, a very 
commodious one, about one hundred years old, is 

situated about four and a-half miles out of Nottingham, and one 
of the most interesting features in connection with it consists in 
the extent and variety of livestock kept, the taste of Mr. Mills 
being extremely catholic in nature. One of the prettiest sights 
that he has to show is the poultry establishment, contiguous 
to the house. Here he keeps the celebrated game _ birds 
which have 
carried away so 
many prizes in 
the various 
poultry exhibi- 
tions throughout 
the United 
Kingdom. They 
are arranged in 
long pens, with 
wire-netting and 
an abundance of 
space for the 
changes that are 
requisite to keep 
birds ‘healthy. 
Mr. Mills is 
thoroughly 
aware of the 
fact that poultry 
farming carried 
on by itself is a 
hopeless occupa- 
tion to follow,and 
that unless there 
is abundant 
convenience for 
giving the birds 
at frequent 
intervals fresh 
turf and houses to go to, disease is almost certain to break 
out. Therefore, although his stock is a very large one, the 
greatest care is taken that they shall have plenty of fresh 
air and space. Mr. Mills does not breed poultry for 
strictly utilitarian purposes, but is a fancier pure and simple. 
There are quite a number of birds of various kinds to be 
seen, although to the game must be accorded the first place, 
and handsome they looked on the occasion of our visit. 
lt was just before a very important show, and those destined to 
be competitors had already been selected. Purists say that the 
exhibition is somewhat changing the type of the English game 
cock, and that the show beauty of to-day bears no very distinct 
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resemblance to the gallant birds used in the cocking matches 
so much in favour with our great-grandfathers. Be that as 
it may, the new bird, with his long legs, elegant yet strong 
body, and bright, glittering eye, when in good feather and ready 
for exhibition, is an extremely handsome bird, and puts one 
in mind of the French duellist of Dumas’ novels. From the 
poultry we passed to the pigs—that is to say, from one enthusiast 
to another. Mr. Mills’s poultry man, it is almost superfluous 
to say in these days, is a native of the northern part of this 
kingdom, and when but a youth developed a passion for keeping 
show poultry and has cultivated it ever since. This is not 
uncommon, but 
an enthusiasm for 
pigs is a much 
rarer accom- 
plishment; yet 
the man who has 
charge of the 
Ruddington 
piggery seems to 
almost belong to 
the atmosphere 
of it. The results 
attained: by Mr. 
Mills, under his 
care, are suffi- 
cient attestation 
of his skill, and 
it was a_ real 
pleasure to see 
the thoroughness 
with which he 
entered into the 
business. We do 
not know how 
many pigs 
were kept by 
Eumeus, the 
most celebrated 
of herdsmen, but 
he could scarcely 
have had more under his control than are to be seen here. The 
variety of pig affected by Mr. Mills is the celebrated large 
white Yorkshire. The herd was founded at Wilford in 1873, 
and since 1881 it has been kept on the Home Farm on the 
Landmere. It consists very largely of representatives of the 
famous Miss Hollingworth family, of which the most celebrated 
was Miss Hollingworth 59, a great show winner of her day. 
The herd now represents the result of a great number of years 
of the most careful selection and breeding, and is a very famous 
one, not only in Great Britain, but on the Continent, where it is 
continually attracting buyers from such distant countries as 
Russia, Poland, and Austria, while our Colonies, Canada and 
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Australia in particular, have frequently sent to replenish their 
blood from it. The particular virtues of the breed are tolerably 


well known. The large white Yorkshire 
is in the way of being a poor man’s pig 
—that is to say, it has all the pro- 
perties required for producing vast 
quantities of bacon very rapidly. It is 
prolific, it eats well, it grows apace, 
and attains to a huge size. Those 
of our readers who are connoisseurs as 
regards the beauty of pigs will readily 
recognise the merits of those we re- 
produce—the snout “ tip-tilted like a 
petal of a flower,” yet withal not too 
much curled, and the upward tendency 
not too much accentuated; the depth 
of loin; the long, level back; legs to 
support so heavy a body; and the 
general meatiness of the beast. They 
will recognise, too, in our pictures 
many of the most brilliant prize-winners 
of recent times. Mr. Mills, however, 
does not confine his attention to the 
great whites, but has also a_ very 
good herd of Berkshire pigs, which 
were formerly the Springhill herd started 
by his agent, Mr. Gibson, at Bulwell 
Hall, Nottingham. When Mr. Gibson 
joined Mr. Mills the latter took over 
the herd, and has since then spent 
an enormous sum of money in getting 
the very best blood to add to it. The 


pigs are very well known throughout England and abroad, and 
shortly after these photographs were taken an expert from the 
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A BERKSHIRE SOW. 
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United States remarked that he had 
seen nowhere finer specimens of {ic 
breed, and he followed this up iy 
buying fifteen of them. ; 
It is rather curious to find at R 

dington that species in such mark 
contrast as Berkshire and %; 
White are kept side by side. Mr. Mii 
thus offers an excellent opportunity 
comparing their rival merits, | 
perhaps it would lead to a prolong 
argument if we entered on the delic: 
question here. Yet it must, we thii 
be generally admitted that the lit: 
Berkshire produces the finest qual 
of bacon procurable, and the wh 
question is whether its power of chan 
ing meal into bacon is equal to t! 
of one of the larger varieties. Farme; 
do not very generally take to keepi: 
Berkshires, for the simple reason t} 
there is a tradition among them 
favour of as much weight as can 
obtained froma pig. Just before visitin 
Ruddington the writer had been looki: 
at an exceedingly well-kept farm 
Lincolnshire. The occupant of it wa 


as shrewd and clever an agriculturist as one would wish to fin: 
yet he could not overcome the temptation to breed pigs mosth 
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for weight, and looked extremely proud of one that had been 
fattened to kill, and at a moderate estimate was between 4ost. 


and sost. in weight. This was a white 
cross-bred, and we had the curiosity 
to sample the bacon produced from one 
of a similar kind, and feel quite sure 
that it would not have sold in the best 
markets. Also the farmers have to re- 
member that taste in this respect has 
been greatly developed and improved in 
recent years, and customers are very 
fastidious in regard to tenderness and 
quality that they did not care for previ- 
ously. That is really the case for the 
Berkshire. On the other hand, the large 
white lays on flesh very rapidly, and 
is a really profitable pig to keep. In 
districts lying adjacent to working-class 
markets, where people think of the price 
of bacon and can only buy it when it 
is cheap, they do not make much 
question of the quality; thus every- 
thing has its place. Those who look to 
the best clubs, the best hotels, and the 
best private customers will naturally go 
in for the pig which produces the better 
quality of bacon. Those who cater for 
the huge markets of the working classes 
will always prefer quantity to quality. 
The Ruddington flock of Shrop- 
shires is now one of the oldest in the 
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kingdom, as it was established more than twenty-five years 
4g. During the period that has elapsed since then no trouble 
or expense kas been spared to keep up the quality to the 
high point at which it started. Purchases were made from 
time to time from the late Lord Chesham, Sir R. Loder, 
Messrs. Crane and Tanner, R. M. Knowles, T. S. Minton, 
T. J]. Mansell, and A. E. Mansell. In breeding, attention has 
always been directed to the needs of the ordinary farmer, whose 
chie! sale is at the butcher's, and that seems to us the proper 
method to pursue in regard to all pedigree animals. It is 
certainly of great importance that we should have connoisseurs 
who ‘ake pains to preserve not only the 
pure-t blood possible, but also the points 
that have been generally agreed upon 
as it ticating the best quality of animal. 
But he fancier pure and simple would 
scar ely exercise much influence if some 
at le:st of his productions did not find 
the way to the ordinary English farm. 
The : the use of a pure-bred ram will 
ofter increase the value of the produce 
by « very large percentage, and the 
stro: , lean-fleshed rams which we had 
the vieasure df seeing at Ruddington 
app« .r to us calculated in every possible 
way Dimprovetheaverage English flock. 
Fro:. the pictures which we give, our 
read. rs will form an idea for themselves 
of ths high type of sheep which has 
beer produced at Ruddington, and one 
can see traces of the pedigree in them. 
For, ‘otake a few of the rams that have 
beer in the flock since it started in 
1883, there was a Lord Nelson 2,147, 
bred by Mr. Walliams; after him 
cam: Trafalgar and Royal Taunton, 
bred by Lord Chesham; then Royal 
Dudmaston, bred by Mr. Mansell, 
who was used for two years in the flock ; 
then, in 1889, Viscount Harrington; in 1890, Viscount 
Odstone; and in 1891, Viscount Harrington again. In later 
years it became customary to use more of the rams that had 
been bred on the home farm, and now the type of sheep is 
thoroughly well established. It was a winter day when we 
visited this part of the world, and the sheep were mostly 
under cover, so that they were not, perhaps, seen to the 
best advantage. But, even under the circumstances, one could 
not help being struck with the evidences of quality and weight. 
Mr. Mills has a happy faculty of bringing round him men who 
are very enthusiastic in their craft, and 
his shepherd is a particularly clever 
man, to whom the success of the herd 
must in some méasure | e due. 

It may, perhaps, give a wrong 
impression about Ruddington Hall to 
leave off here without mentioning the 
two most important classes of animal 
kept at it—namely, the shorthorn cattle 
and Shire horses—but we feel it would 
not be doing justice to them to introduce 
them with the other matters, and so we 
propose to give to each of these a 
separate article, which will appear in 
due time. 


a, THE . : 
. . GARDEN. 


Growing BuLRBous FLOWERS IN A COLD 
House (continued).—-HARDY CYCLAMENS. 
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ANY, we feel sure, are unaware 
that there are hardy as well as 
greenhouse Cyclamens, and that 
both flower about the same time. 
Grow the corms, as they are 
called, in pans. C. ibericum is 

very beautiful. Its flower colouring is a warm rosy purple, and there is a 
tich!-coloured blotch at the base of the segments, while the heart-shaped 
leaves are a study of greys and dull vreens, varying somewhat, but marbled 
and suffused in a charming way. Not the least interesting feature of this 
hardy Cyclamen is its silvery leafage, and therefore without the fragrant, 
prett ly shaped flowers it is welcome in the cold house. C. coum differs 
from C. ibericum in havinz unspotted isaves, simply a self deep green, 
and we love to watch the buds lying on the soil surface till they open 
out, when the stems lift themselves up as if proud to reveal the tright 
crimson flower colouring. As these Cyclamens are as hardy as a Snowdrop, 
they should be planted where opportunity exists in the wild garden. We have 
huge clumps actually under the spreading tree branches, and in the loose 
vege:able soil they are almost naturalised. In the cold houses the flowers 
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are close to the eye, and we can enjoy their sweetness at leisure. When the 
flowers are over, comylete the growth of the corms by exposing the pans 
thoroughly to the sun. 


Mossy SAXIFRAGES. 


No group of hardy plants is of greater interest than the Saxifrages for rock 
garden or cold house. The deep green mossy tufts are almost pleasant to see 
without a surfacing of flowers, perhaps snow white or deep yellow. The first 
Saxifrage to choose should be the large-flowered variety of S. burseriana, 
called major, because the flowers are broader than those of the type. Under 
glass the tufts are hidden with bloom, simply a little snowy mass made whiter 
by the red stems of the flowers. We always enjoy this Saxifrage, and have 
several pans of it, because it brings the breath of the New Year to our nostrils 





SHEARLING RAMS. 
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and chases away the grey gloom of winter, We are not deploring the winter 
season, but near large towns and those little cities we call suburbs winter has 
not the charm it has in the open country, where the tree branches are fretted 
against the sky and the warm brown of bracken and silvery grey of moss 
add to the joy of a quiet ramble. To the suburbs of large cities flower-beauty 
must be brought, and one way is by the alpine house. We are straying, 
however, from the subject of Mossy Saxifrage. 5S. burseriana is the type, with 
smaller and neater flowers, and is as charming as the variety major. Quite as 
important is S. apiculata, known a!so under the names of S. luteo-purpurea, 
S. Malayi, and S. Frederici-Augusti. It is an amateur’s plant, for the good 
reason that almost anyone can grow it. The tufts are deep green, and the 
flowers primrose yellow, borne on little 2in. to 3in. stems. A pan of this is 
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READY FOR EXHIBITION. 


a rare delight in the New Year, for, apart from the profusion of flowers, their 
colouring is very clear and unusual. 
THE WINTER ACONITE AND HYACINTHUS AZUREUS. 

Eranthis hyemalis is another pretty flower for a pan, its rich yellow 
colouring and curiously quaint collar of green leaves always riveting the 
attention of our friends. Rivet is tne best word, as the little pans of it in our 
alpine house have been so much admired that the Winter Aconite has made 
friends in many a household, till then ignorant of its existence. An Eranthis 
not so well known is E. cilicica, and perhaps is more interesting to the botanist 
than those who are not observers of small differences. E. cilicica has a more 
divided leaf-frill, and we think there the difference ends. A beautiful flower, 
blue as a summer sky, is Ilyacinthus azureus. As a well-known writer says 
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“ This is, heyond a doubt, the most beautiful representative of hardy bulbs of 
the Hyacinth class in cultivation at the present time. It is perfectly hardy and 
of easy culture. Having the habit and appearance of a Muscari, it is often 
found under tne name of Muscari azureus, but the campanulate flowers proclaim 
it to be the Hyacinth. The leaves are strap-shaped, glaucous, and deeply 
channelled, about six to a bulb. The dense conical flower-heads are deep 
azure blue in colour on the lower part, the upper flowers being of a lighter shade.” 
Its beauty is almost lost in the open 
garden, but under glass we can enjoy 
it with comfort. 
DwarkF IRISES. 

The dwarf Irises are, perhaps, 
the most winsome of all the flowers 
that may be accommodated in the 
alpine house, and there is a rich 
choice of species, whose beauty is only 
fully seen when close under the eye. 
Several beautiful ones have been added 
of late years, I. Tauri, I. willmottiana, 
and others, but at first it will be wise 
to place faith in the older and cheaper 
kinds, beginning with the Netted Iris 
(I. reticulata), which has intense blue- 
purple flowers with an orange blotch 
or spot on the apex of the segments, 
and a fragrance of Marie Louise 
Violets. Major is a larger variety and 
has all the beautiful attributes of the 
parent. I. persica is a study in pale 
blue, a sweet jewel, which, if it were 
with us the whole year, would never 
become tiresome. I. Heldreichi is 
sometimes in flower outdoors in 
January; its tone of colour—bright 
blue-purple, with an under note of 
grey—is delicately beautiful, and 
deepens at the points of the outer 
petals into dark velvety blotches, with 
pencilled featherings below. The 
flowers last well, which is a strong 
point in their favour, as those of many 
of their tribe are very fleeting. This 
Iris, it is interesting to know, seldom 
reaches beyond the lower level of the 
upper belt of forest land, where it grows 
under the shelter of the fine variety of the Corsican Pine which inhabits those 
regions. The bright yellow flowers of I. Danfordize (syn. I. Bornmiilleri) 
are pretty, and those of I. Vartani have a quict beauty. This is found round 
Nazareth ; its remarkable grey-blue flower, freckled with dark spots, is unusual, 
and it is just one of those bulbs that seem to ask in our inhospitable clime 
for the shelter of a glass house. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


DAFFODILS. 

The easiest of all bulbs to grow is the Daffodil, as many are aware, even 
without the alpine or a green house. They may be had in bloom long before 
those in the open have dared to lift their heads above the soil. The writer has 
grown Johnstoni Queen of Spain in a window, but with the alpine house it is, 
of course, possible to greatly extend the list, and to have such exquisite creations as 
Narcissus bulbocodium var. monophylla, one of the Hoop- Petticoat Daffodils, with 
snow-white slightly cupped flowers, Citrinus, the curiously little moisture-loving 
Cyclamineus, Incomparabilis, Sir Henry Irving, Ajax, Horsfieldi, Empress, Sir 
Watkin, Leedsi, the fragrant Jonquils, and the white Pheasant’s Eye, Narcissus 
poeticus ornatus. The Daffodil family offers a wealth of beauty, and we have 
rarely had a failure, which is comforting to those who are beginners in gardening. 
Nothing is more likely to damp the ardour of the average beginner than failure, all 
hopes of future success being blighted and money cast to the winds. To those who 
think thus we give this advice—choose those things that are not likely to bring 
anything but a full reward. This the Daffodil will do unless utterly mismanaged. 
When the culture of the ordinary varieties has been mastered, buy Ganymedes 
Cup (N. triandrus), sometimes called Angel’s Tear. This is, like many another 
species, really happier in ‘a cold house, as unless in a very warm gritty soil and 
sheltered corner it rarely flowers. 

A Few OTHER FLOWERS FoR THE ALPINE HOusE. 

To keep these notes within reasonable limits we must sum up the other 
flowers that may be named : 

Frimulas.—There are so many of these available that we can only give a brief 
list: P. nivalis, P. rosea, P. cortusioides or P. Sieboldi, P. Stuarti, P. sikkimensis, 
P. marginata, the little Bird’s-eye Primrose (P. farinosa), P. capitata, and the 
little P. denticulata. In the quite early spring of this year we saw several 
plants in delightful bloom of P. megasezefolia, a pretty purple Primrose from 
the Caucasus; it has a habit of throwing up folded and polished pale brown 
leaves from the crown, which afterwards turn to a dark green with a dull surface. 

Scioliopus Bigelovit.—Tiis comes from California, and though not 
showy, flowers very early, and is so quaint in colouring and form that it cannot 
be passed by. The mottled leaves and small Lily-like flowers suggest a Dog’s- 
tooth Violet, but their struc'ure on closer view is entirely distinct, and their 
pink-| rown tint, with dainty pencillings of deep chocolate, is rare among hardy 
plants. It is a bulb to delight the heart of a keen plant-lover, and is better for 
a cold greenhouse in a posiiion near the eye than in the open border or rock 
garden, where its peculiar charms misht be-overlooked. : 

Adonis amurensis.—This beauwii‘ul plant is becoming a general favourite 
with its finely cut leaves and yellow flowers flushed with brown along the nerves 
of the under surface. The best-known Adonis is A. vernalis, but amurensis 
blooms much earlier. 

Merendera caucasica is another well-known hardy plant, closely allied to 
the Colchicums. Each corm has three narrow leaves and two to three delicate 
rose-coloured flowers tinged with purple. 

Snowdrops.—Begin first with the common kind or Galanthus Elwesi, and 
then add the handsome G. Ikariz, Alleni, plicatus (the Crimean Snowdrop), 
and Sharloki. 

Anemone blanda is very early, and the variability of its flower-colovring is a 
pleasure. Sometimes a flower is blue, then white, and perhaps of an intermediate 
shade, all on the same plant. It makes quite a strong and leafy growth, and 
brings the scent of the woodland to the little alpine house. 
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NEW SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Mrs. E. Roberts.—This is a remarkably fine variety, and has been described 
by competent judges as one of the very best single Chrysanthemums ever intro- 
duced. The flowers are flat, perfectly circular in shape, 3}in. across, produced very 
freely with a number of flowers on cach spray. The petals are a white ground 
toned and suffused with rosy blush, giving the flowers a d stinct and charming 
appearance. This variety was awarded a Certificate of Merit by the Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum Society at their 
annual show on November 11th last, 
and shown by Messrs. Clibran of 
Altrincham. 

Groups OF VARIEGATED 

EVERGREENS 

would not only help to give shelter and 
warmth, but would also add to the 
brightness of the garden. The best of 
them are the golden and silver 
variegated Elzeagnuses, the Hollies of 
a similar character, and the best of the 
Aucubas, of which there are now some 
very fine forms ;_ the female plants are 
also very ornamental as fruit bearers. 
Pinus sylvestris aurea, a variety of the 
Scotch Pine that turns golden in winter, 
but is green at other seasons, and 
Cupressus macrocarpa lutea are the two 
best conifers of their class. Many of the 
variegated conifers lose most or all of 
their colour as autumn and winter 
approach. With regard to the trees and 
shrubs that bear flowers between 
November and February the number 
is not, of course, great, still they 
constitute a group that is larger, 
perhaps, than is generaliy supposed. 
The following list may be useful, 
even to those not intending to bring 
them together in one spot. Some 
country houses are only occupied during 
the shooting and hunting seasons, and 
then winter-flowering plants are of 
especial value in such places. 

November.—Arbutus hybrida, A. 
unedo and vars., Daphne Mezereum 
grandiflora, Elzagius glabra, macro- 
phylla and pungens (all delightfully fragrant), Hamamelis virginica, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Lonicera fragrantissima, and L, Standishii. 

December and January.—Chimonanthus fragrans, Clematis calycina, 
Crategus monogyna preecox (Glastonbury Thorn), Erica mediterranea hybrida, 
E. carnea, E. c. alba, Garrya elliptica, and Viburnum Tinus. 

February and Early March.—Berberis japonica, B, nepalensis, Cornus Mas, 
Corylopsis spicata, Daphne blagayana, D. laureola, D. Mezereum, D. M. 
var. alba, D. oleoides, Erica mediterranea, Hamamelis arborea, H. japonica, 
H. mollis, H. zuccariniana, Prunus davidiana (pink and white forms), P. 
amygdalus persicoides, Populus tremuloides pendula, Parrotia persica, Pyrus 
japonica, Rhododendron altaclarense, R. dauricum, R. nobleanum, and 
R. praecox. 

SEASONABLE JOTTINGS. 

At the time of writing a bitter east wind blows across the common, a few 
snowflakes are falling, the sun has not shone for three days, and the afternoon 
is grey, cold, and comfortless. But there is no need to delay 

Planting Roses, as no severe frost has prevailed. Those readers are wise 
who keep their copies of CounrryY LIFE containing the garden notes in some 
handy place, because we gave a long and carefully-considered list of the best 
varieties recently, and with information also about planting. Never allow the 
roots to be exposed to the air. Directly the plants come from the nursery, if 
their positions are not ready for them, lay the Roses in some sheltered place, 
cover over the roots with soil, and if the weather is frosty put a mat over all. 

Trees and Shrubs.—Do not plant evergreens at this time. The remarks 
about Rose planting apply to trees and shrubs in general. Never plant 
carelessly. Make a hole of sufficient size for the roots to Le spread out evenly, 
cut off jagged ends, and plant firmly and carefully. 

Bulbs.—These may be planted even after Christmas, but it is wise to get 
them in as soon as possible. They suffer when allowed to stew on hot shelves 
or in baskets near a fire. It is not unusual to see a basket of bulbs in the 
kitchen, and of course this unnatural warmth soon promotes a premature growth. 
The beginner should remember that at first there is wisdom in purchasing the 
cheaper varieties, such as Sir Watkin, Barri conspicuus, and Horsfieldi Daffodils. 
A thousand Spanish Irises can be got for 1os., and how beautiful is the colouring 
of these flowers. : 

The Winter Jasmine.—The sea-green shoots of this Jasmine are now, in 
sunny places, starred with golden bloom. Gather a few of them and put into a 
simple glass vase, and a winter bouquet of rare charm is the result. 

Bab TASTE IN ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Business people are generally wide awake as to their own interests, and it 
is therefore with some surprise that we cccasionally see an advertisement so 
worded that it cannot fail to repel many of those whom we suppose it is intended 
to attract. The normal attitude of the advertiser we take to be that of a trader 
who civilly solicits a trial of his wares. The relation of the purveyor. to his 
buyer is a perfectly open and simple one, but when the seller puts himself 
forward to attract ‘attention it should be done with self-respect on his own side 
and with consideration to his hoped-for customer. It is undignified, if not 
Worse, to assume a jocular or flippant tone, or to presuppose that there is a joke 
between him and his customer, and when for instance in drawing attention to 4 
stock of Chrysanthemums he calls them ‘* Mums” and his potential customer a 
‘© Mummer,” it is a form of undue jocularity which almost amounts to insolence, 
and by many, as we feel quite rightly, is regarded as intolerably offensive. 
At home we may talk if we please about our Daffies and our Rhodos, and 
even if we like of our Mums—many frivolities of speech come naturally into the 
daily intercourse of families and friends—but for the advertiser to assume this 
attitude in addressing strangers, the favour of whose custom is being invited, is 
not only an overstepping of the boundaries of good taste, but, as many think, an 
act of unwarrantable insolence. 
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THE (APTAIN’S FOX. 


APTAIN MAITLAND brought his hand down with 

a resounding thump on the table by which he stood, 

as he said quietly: ‘I do not know whether it is 

customary in this Hunt to draw coverts without 

going through the ceremony of asking the owner's 

permission, but, during my absence, your hounds have certainly 

run through mine, and that without my consent, scattering my 

pheasants heaven knows where. If you had asked me first, I 

micht have said ‘No’; but if I had chanced to say ‘ Yes,’ you 

would have been sure of decent sport, since it is always my 

deire to supply the best when I undertake to give anything, 

anc therefore I expect to be treated at least with common 
po! teness.”” 

‘“‘T assure you it was only an oversight of the secretary’s,” 
re; ied the than to whom he had addressed himself. 

- “Tf you say so, I am bound to believe it, but it was a most 
un ortunate oversight, because I will not now have my coverts 
ag:in disturbed. If your hounds do come there, by an oversight, 
yo: will not, 1 fear, altogether appreciate the results.” 

‘But, my dear sir, you will be cut by the whole country.” 
“Ah! that would be a loss! I am, I believe, the only 
ow ier of coverts within a radius of sixteen miles who has come 
int» possession of them by hereditary descent, instead of purchase 
or hire, so I should naturally feel being sent to Coventry. Had 
] »ought or rented an estate in this country, I should have 
cc sidered it incumbent upon me to preserve foxes, because it 
is entirely one’s own choice under those circumstances whether 
one settles in a hunting district or not; but as I came into this 
property after it had been in my family for a few hundred years 
I cel I may do as I like, and since hunting does not appeal to 
me and shooting does, I can only repeat what I have already 
said, that I must trouble you to understand if your hounds 
disturb my pheasants, I shall give my keepers orders to prevent 
such a recurrence.” 

Sir William Turnbull, M.F., was by nature a very courteous 
old man, and by no means given to expressing his feelings by 
strong language, but as he drove home after this interview with 
Captain Maitland more than one forcible remark escaped his 
lips. His hounds to be forbidden the Maitland coverts, which 
they had hunted for nearly a century, and the Hunt not only to 
be done out of its best country, but even threatened with the 
murder of foxes! So ina quiet 
and gentlemanly way he cursed 
the new owner for being an 
emphatic nuisance and a still 
more emphatic fool. 

When, as was usual, the 
meet on the Thursday following 
was held in the neighbourhood 
of Maitland Hall, blank were the 
looks and full of anger were the 
hearts of those present when 
the information was conveyed 
to them that the new Squire 
would not have them near his 
ground. 

‘‘Draw the coverts in spite 
of him!” cried an ex-Master 
expletively. 

But Sir William had been 
impressed by an indefinite some- 
thing in the Captain’s manner 
which convinced him that there 
was danger in the proposal. He, 
however, modified this feeling 
in some degree when, just as he 
was preparing to take his hounds 
on the long dreary trot to the 
next coverts, a breathless rustic 
rushed up with the news that a 
fox had been seen in Wellford 
Spinney, a diminutive wood on 
the very outskirts of the Maitland 
estate. Surely there could be no 
pheasants there to hurt, and 
probably it would never come to 


the Captain’s ears if he ran the 
hounds through, which would 


nly take five minutes; and if 
ere was a fox, it was sure, on 
count of tradition and of the 
rection of the wind, to run in 
the opposite direction to the 
forbidden land. A fox had not 
been found there for years, 
although the last had given the 
Hunt its record run, and there- 
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fore it would not be thought at all likely that he would take the 
hounds to such an unpromising place. — 

So, having once permitted his mind to stray from the paths 
of probity, he suffered the temptation to prevail, and ina verv 
short space of time he was urging his hounds into the spinney. : 

Scarcely had the last cleared the fence ere the first in gave 
a long-drawn-out howl, which was quickly taken up by the rest, 
and away they went through a gap in one corner and out into 
the open fields. Then hats were pressed down, cigarettes 
thrown away, andcoats buttoned, for the line which the fox had 
evidently taken was such as led over stiff places and deep rheens. 

The pace was terrific, and the rest of the field had no time 
to do more than take a very cursory glance at a well-dressed 
stranger mounted on a strong and apparently fast horse, who 
had sprung from no one knew where, and was right at the tails 
of the hounds. One by one the riders dropped out of the run, 
the downfall of some being caused by the stiff hedges, that of 
others by stagnant water and evil-smelling mud; horses began 
to blow, then to falter, but still the hounds raced on and on, 
and always just behind them was the stranger, the Master, and 
the whips, and toiling in the rear came a few tired horsemen. 

Then, when it seemed as if even the hounds themselves 
must, out of sheer exhaustion, abandon the chase, one of the 
whips gave a loud “ View-holloa!’’ and pointed out the form 
of a fox stealing across a field parallel to that in which they were, 
but heading the way from which they had just come. 

If the horses and hunters were fatigued, not so the hunted, 
for by the time Sir William had got his hounds into the field 
the fox was well out of sight. Very slowly now, but with 
grim and relentless determination, they followed the scent, 
which led, with very slight deviation, straight back to the spot 
whence they had started; and when again the panting animals 
clambered painfully over the thick-set hedge into the spinney, ¢‘r 
William Turnbull and two whips alone remained. 

After a few minutes a loud clamour burst frorn the hounds, 
and they sprang out through the same gap from which they had 
first left the covert. 

‘Call. them off! Whip them off!’ roared the Master. 
‘Once is enough! I am not going to hunt that cursed drag 
again!” 

The well-dressed stranger had relinquished the chase just 
after the fox had been sighted, and when the heads of the hounds 
were turned back towards the spinney he jumped his horse, 
which seeraed little the worse for its exertions, out of the field in 
which he found himself, and 
trotted quietly up toa cattle-shed 
in the adjoining one. As he pulled 
up before it a man came out. 

“You managed capitally,”! 
said Captain Maitland, ‘and by; 
this time they are well on their 
way, I fancy, back to Wellford 
Spinney after that fox.” 

“He is sure to go there,” 
replied the man, touching his 
hat; “I caught him in the big 
wood just beyond, and that would 
be his shortest cut home.” 

‘Is there no danger of the 
hounds following ?” 

‘* No fear, sir!) They must 
be a mighty fine pack if they 
can hunta fresh fox after coming 
all that distance after a drag first, 
and at such a pace, too. No! 
when they get to the spinney 
they will find plenty of scent, 
I guess, but it won’t lead the 
way the fox went; I told Jackson 
to touch the line up a bit afore 
they got back.” 

** Gad! he did come a pace,” 
cried the Captain, ‘‘and there 
are a colonel and a major horse- 
less in Longford Meadows, an 
ex-Master and a parson in the 
bottom of Slingsby Diteh, and } 
two barristers and a nondescript | 
strung up at Barwell Fence, 
not to mention minor casualties? 
An excellent bag I call it 
and one’ which will, I think, 
ensure the excellence of my bags 
when I shoot my coverts in 
future.” 

The man laughed. 

“That fox was terrible 
heavy to carry all them miles, 
Captain, what with laying a 
scent, too,” he said. 
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EW old English homes present a more perfect specimen beech hedges, together with the beauties of the deer park and 
of the style of Elizabethan and Jacobean interior general surroundings, is perhaps second to that of the interior ot 
decoration than does Levens Hall. Its unique gardens the house. | | 

have already been described and illustrated in our pages; but For some reason the highly elaborate oak carving and 
the interest of the old Dutch garden, with its clipped yews and panelling, the Spanish leather and tapestry, no less than nearly 
all of the furniture, appear to 
have escaped the touch of the 
‘restorer’ or the temptations 
of Christieand Mansons, in the 
same way that the formal 
garden has successfully with- 
stood the art of the landscape 
gardener. 

Beginning as a_ border 
Pele tower of the early part 
of the fourteenth century, 
Levens was transformed into 
the present stately marsion 
during the reign of Elizabeth. 
The exterior of the house as 
approached from the north is 
1emarkable for its extreme 
simplicity as compared with 
the wealth of decoration that 
has been lavished on _ the 
interior. With the exception 
of some additions of the 
eighteenth century this work 
remains to the present day in 
perfect preservation, and as one 
of the most perfect specimens 
of interior decoration in the 
country ought certainly to be 
carefully cherished. 

The earliest possessors of 
Levens of whom there is any 
definite record were the 
Redman family, one of whom, 
Henry de Redman, bought the 
manor of Levens from Ketel, 
third Baron of Kendal, in 1188. 
Under a glass case in the small 
drawing-room, which is one of 
the subjects of our illustration, 
may still be seen the original 
deed of purchase, together with 
another under the seal of 
Richard 1., exempting the 
owner of Levens from: the 
payment of Nutgelt. For 300 
years the Redmans held un- 
broken possession. Several 
members of the family repre- 
sented Westmorland in Parlia- 
ment, the earliest of whom was 
Simon Redman of Levens, 
Knight of the Shire in 1312. 
At a later date, Richard, son 
of Sir Matthew de Redman, 
who himself had been a 
member of Parliament, and 
had served in Spain and 
France under John of Gaunt, 
was Speaker of the short 
Parliament which met in 1415 
to vote the money for Agin- 
court. ‘This Richard was a 
man of some _ importance. 


Copyrignt THE SMALL DINING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE," He married the co-heiress of a 
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moiety of the Barony of Aldborough and Harewood. His arms, 
which may be seen in the Speaker’s house at“Westminster, and 
which till lately could be traced in some old embroidery in the 
hall at Levens, were: Gules, a chevron argent between three 
cushions ermine. 

It is worthy of note that in spite of five different families 
having possessed Levens since the thirteenth century, the old 
house has steadily returned a proportion of representatives to 
Parliament, either for the county or some adjacent borough, in 
every century down to the present day. 

At the end of the fifteenth century Edward de Redman, 
who in 1482 was 
found by inguisi- 
tion to hold the 
Manor of Levens 
of William Parr 
as of the Barony 
of Kendal, sold 
his entire West- 
morland property 
to Alan Belling- 
ham, a possessor 
of considerable 
estates in West- 
morland and 
Northumber- 
land. This Alan 
was Treasurer of 
Berwick and 
Deputy Warden 
of the Marches. 
In the year 1546 
he received from 
Henry VIIL_a 
grant of the 
Lumley Fee, 
which consti- 
tuted a fourth 
part of the 
Barony of 
Kendal. This 
still remains in 
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the possession of the owners of Levens, the remaining three- 
fourths belonging to the Lowther property. His character is 
described in the scroll round one of the coats of arms in the north 
window of the large drawing-room, which forms one of our 
artist’s admirable illustrations. 
‘© Amicus Amico Alanus 
Belliger Belligero Bellinghamus.” 

Some thirty years later his great-grandson, Sir James 
Bellingham, succeeded to the old house; he was a man of 
considerable wealth and importance, and was knighted by 
James I. at Durham in 1603. Correspondence exists between 
him and Lord 
Scrope, Warden 
of the Marches, 
on the subject of 
how they were to 
restrain the law- 
lessness of the 
Graham family 
on the borders, 
Sir James, no 
doubt, little 
thinking that 
one of those very 
Grahams of 
Netherby was 
eventually to 
take the place at 
Levens of the 
last sof tne 
Bellinghams of 
Westmorland. 
To this Sir 
James it was that 
Levens owed its 
transformation 
from a_ Border 
tower and hall to 
arichly decorated 
Elizabethan 
mansion. The 
present hall, of 
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which the outer 
walls are the 
same as those of 
the old _ hall 
built by the 
Redmans, was 
certainly 
panelled and 
decorated by 
him, if not 
altogether made. 
That the old hall 
had gone up to 
the roof can be 
seen by an ex- 
amination of the 
timbers still 4 
remaining, many 
of which are 
roughly shaped 
in the style of 
the old open- 
roofed halls of 
early England. 
The remains of 
the dais, a feature 
of the baronia! 
and manorial 
halls of the 
period, are 
in the recess of 
the north window. This room is panelled about three-quarters of 
its height, the oak being in perfect preservation and of beautiful 
grain. Above the panelling is an elaborate plaster frieze, on 
which are various Bellingham coats of arms. Over the fire- 
place are the arms of Elizabeth, while at the west end of the 
room is a solid piece of panelling with arms and supporters of 
the quaintest character, and the date 1610. A fine piece of 
tapestry of unusual size hangs over the entrance to the curious 
little chapel and the large staircase of nearly a century later 
which ascends from the east side of the hall to some rooms 
overhead, all of which are completely panelled in old oak or 
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orated = with 
Spanish leather. 
One of these 
rooms is cele- 
brated as being 
the room occu 
pied by Bishop 
Ken, a constant 
visitor in late 
times at Levens. 
Some of _ the 
Bellingham 
pistols and othe: 
arms with dates 
and initials, 
together with the 
breastplates | 
the armed 
retainers, who 
might be called 
for b y the 
Warden of th 
Marches, hane 
round the walls. 
It would by 
beyond our limit 
to describe the 
many variou 
antiquities and 
curiosities in this 
and other rooms 
of the house. Suffice it to relate an anecdote told recently by 
the owner. Some sort of festivity was going on at Levens, 
when a tourist from America joined the party, who were having 
tea in the hall. After his meal he turned to a footman and 
asked what was to pay, and on being told nothing, replied, 
‘¢ Well, whose old museum is this, anyhow ?”’ 

The north drawing-room, which is given in our illustrations, 
together with the smaller room adjoining it to the south, opens 
out from the east side of the hail, and is built over the arched 
basement of the old Pele tower of the thirteenth century. 
A magnificent carved oak chimney-piece, with Bellingham arms 
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and the date 1699, is the princi- 
pal feature of this room, which is 
entirely panelled with a large 
diamond pattern, while the inner 
drawing-room to the south has a 
much smaller pattern of the same 
sort, and another massive carved 
chimney-piece of the same date. 
In the latter room is a beautiful 
picture, by Hoppner, of Lady 
Mary Bagot, while in the larger 
room there is, besides the valu- 
able collection of miniatures 
shown in our illustration, an 
extremely pretty picture of the 
school of Holbein, said to be 
Queen Anne Boleyn. The stained 
glass in the windows of both 
rooms consists of coats of arms 
of the Bellingham family and 
their connections, in excellent 
preservation, and amongst the 
many curiosities and artistic 
treasures in these rooms may be 
noticed two charters co.1nected 
with Levens of 1172 and 1190, 
which have been mentioned, the 
latter with the seal of Richard I. 
attached and reindorsed after 
Richard’s return from captivity, 
a letter of Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s, James II.’s _ private 
accounts, the clasp of Napoleon’s 
cloak, taken at Waterloo, and 
some fine Sévres china, with 
portraits of Napoleon and kis 
generals hunting, which belonged 
to the Duke of Wellington. The 
furniture throughout these rooms 
is entirely in keeping with the 
surroundings, and much of the 
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carved work is very fine. Perhaps 
the most perfect in its Elizabe- 
than style and the prettiest room 
in the house is the dining-room 
on the west side of the hall. This 
room is partly panelled and 
partly covered with a_ very 
richly-coloured Spanish leather : 
in the old inventories of the 
eighteenth century it is desic- 
nated tue ‘Gilt Parlour,” moll 
doubt from this gilded leather. 
The picture shown in our illus- 
tration of this room is one of 
Henry VI1., by Maubuse, which 
was reproduced in the catalogue 
of the Tudor Exhibition a few 
years ago. The inlaid work and 
carving over the mantel-piece 
is of great interest and has the 
appearance of the work of 
yesterday, though the centre 
panel tells its own tale and 
depicts the arms and initials of 
Sir James and Agnes Belling- 
ham, with the date 1586. On 
the ceiling are the red rose o! 
the Tudors, the Fleur de Lys 
and the Bellingham crest, in 
plaster work. This room remains 
in exactly the state in which Sir 
James Bellingham left it, with 
the exception of one window 
which is a later insertion. The 
last of the Bellinghams_ of 
Levens was Alan, who repre- 
sented Westmorland from 1681 
to 1685. He sold his whole 
estate to Colonel James Graham, 
or Grahme, as he‘ spelt it, a 
younger brother of Sir Richard 
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Graham of Netherby, who was created Viscount Preston and 
sentenced to death for high treason a few years later. This 
Alan is described by a contemporary historian as an ‘ingenious 
but unhappy young man, who consumed a vast estate.” The 
records of the sale and the iegal proceedings that took place with 
regard to the timber on the estate have recently been published 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission among the papers of 
the House of Lords. 

They form an interesting sidelight on the prices of that time. 
Colonel Graham was privy purse to James II., and one of his 
most trusted servants; he had previously held the same office for 
the Duchess of York, who had been Mary of Modena. The 
Colonel accompanied King James in his flight to Rochester, and 
a most interesting paper remains at Levens, endorsed by Grahme 
‘**the King’s reasons for leaving,” in which is set forth at some 
length in the King’s own handwriting his reasons for leaving 
the country. This paper is printed in Echard’s “ History of 
England.” Together with it is a letter from Sir Stephen Fox 
to Mrs. Grahme describing the flight. His picture by Lely; 
together with that of his wife, Dorothy Howard, Maid of Honour 
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to Queen Catherine of Braganza, hangs in the south drawing- 
room. He had been Master of the Buckhounds, and had held 
commissions in several regiments of the English Army, as well 
as under Louis XIV. Horace Walpole describes him as a 
fashionable man in his day and noted for his dry humour. He 
was a staunch Jacobite, and Levens appears to have been in his 
day a centre of treasonable plottings. A large mass of corre- 
spondence, much of which is in cypher, the keys to which are 
luckily preserved, remains in the house,including letters from the 
Duke of Hamilton, Bolingbroke, Godolphin, Ken, Atterbury, 
Kettlewall, etc. He was at one time committed to the Fleet and 
narrowly escaped execution. In spite of his Jacobite proclivities, 
Graham was returned at first for Appleby, and later for the 
county in every Parliament from 1702 to 1722. He made con- 
siderable alterations at Levens, his principal work being the 
large staircase leading out of the hall, and the extension and 
improvement of the gardens, which have been previously 
described in our pages. His only living child and heiress married 
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her first cousin, Ilenry Howard, fourth Earl of Berkshire. 
who succeeded him at Levens in 1722. His eldest son, Lo; 
Andover, was killed while out hunting, and his widow lived a; 
Levens till she was succeeded by her only surviving daughter an 
heiress. She married Richard Bagot, a son of Sir Walter Bax: 
of Blithfield, brother of the first Lord Bagot, who assumed th 
name of Howard, and brought this fine old house into the fami] 
of the present owner. 


LANDSCAPES AT THE 
WALLACE COLLECTION. 


T is possible to trace the whole history of figure painting, step by step, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, It can be done with ve; 
little effort in Tuscany if we take Florence as a centre and rallying point, 
There the earliest primitives can be seen struggling against tne stiffnes 

and conventionality of Byzantine traditions. Drawing and painting direc: 
irom Nature gradually becomes general, whereupon the art seems to  strid 
by leaps and bounds through various stages of realism, un 
finally it reaches the famous cinquecento, the period of its greate 
acnievement. But in the growth and development of landsca; 
there is no such definite course. One reason is, perhaps, th 
it is still a living art; it is still seeking and experimentin 
anxious and restless, it has not yet found its finality 
expression. ; 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century a new eieme 
came into prominence, and, wherever it mide itself apparent 
strong line of demarcation was imperceptibly drawn betwe 
the old and the new schools. This new element was // 

It is, perhaps, owing to the absence of this quality in so ma 
of the olcer landscapes, that they no longer satisfy us, as, 

doubt, they did our forefathers. Clearly these pictures leave 
so cold because of their heaviness, their unvarying atmospher 
effect, together with a certain stereotyped treatment of trees at 
skies. 3 Even the dignified woodland and mountain scenes 

Hobbema and Ruys:dael do not thrill us with any sense of r 
and strong emotion, 

If we wish to enjoy the feelings of pleasure called up by 
warm sunshine playing round wooded groves, or if we delight 
in letting our eye travel over large vistas of misty distance, it 
is to the Watteaus we must turn, to the backgrounds of the 
Fétes Champétres, to the terraces overlooking:sunny valleys and 
distant hills. And were we to analyse our emotion and try to 
discover where the charm really lies in these scenes, would it 
not be in the play of light that falls across the grassy glades or 
in the veils of luminous atmosphere that envelop the horizon? 
Watteau was the first painter to appreciate these subtleties 
in landscape. He was the true pioneer of light. In Turner’s 
works, and in those of the sciiools that followed him, 
this feeling for light has become quite evident, but in 
Watteau it is as yet hardly conscious of itself. Only hy 
analysing the fascination his pictures have for us do we learn 
how important is the part played in them by this harmonious 
light. 

If we turn to the beginnings of landscape painting it may 
be surprising to leain that its birth is now traced to a definite 
place and a definite year. It it supposed to have originated in 
Palestine, of all places in the world, in the year 1400. Hubert 
van Eycx travelled to the Holy Land to paint the city of 
Jerusalem for the background of his celebrated picture, ‘* Tne 
Three Maries at the Sepulchre.” The fortified city of stranze 
architecture that has been for so long a puzzie to art students 
is identified at last with a woodcut of Mainz of the city of 
Jerusalem. This painting of Van Eyck’s, then, is the first 
instance of individual portraiture in landscape. To be sureg§the 
miniaturists of the fifteenth century gave great attention to’the 
detail of their backgrounds, but they never painted them on 
the spot direct from nature. Of this there is but one other 
known example besides Van Eyck’s—the backgrounds of the 
medizeval city of Paris, by a French miniaturist of the same 
period. At the gallery at Chuintilly these portraits of the 
ancient town are most highly treasured. 

In the Wallace Collection, amongst the illuminations on 
vellum are some curious specimens of landscape in its earliest 
d:velopments. One of the most interesting of these is ‘* Tne 
Baptism of Christ,” the work of a Flemish artist of the second 
half ofthe fiflcenth century. Here, however, that fierce -passion 
for realism, so characteristic of the old Van Eyck, is tar less 
evident. This scene has not been painted on the spot. The hills are smooth, green 


mounds springing up just where the artist’s convenience required tnemr for the 
composition of his picture. The dramatic incident of the Raising of Lazirus takes 
place around a neat tomb, placed on a square, smooth lawn, such as we might 
see in front of any suburban villa of the present day. The ruggedness of Nature 
is nowhere visible, but, on the other hand, its place is taken by a sweet naiveté 
of indescribable charm. A background of a later date, and one with a more 
realistic feeling, is that of ‘* The Eternal Appearing before Noah,” by a Floren- 
tine illuminator. Here the buildings are represented with some sense ot! 
actuality, and the waters are seen rising over the fields and beginning t 
submerge the tree trunks. One feels that this was no mental image, but the 
recollection of some impression received from Nature which the artist had care- 
fully observed and remembered. From these two instances it may be gathered 
that the study of Nature was beginning to grow general towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Of landscape in its modern form at Hertford House, the few specimens of 
the French School of 1830 claim attention, though it is regrettable that there 
is not a more characteristic Corot, and that neither Millet nor Daubigny is 
represented. Corot’s ‘‘ Macbeth and the Three Witches,” we must admit, is 
below this great painter’s usual standard, but hanging near to it is Rousseau's 
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beautiful ‘* Forest Glade.” This small replica of the peaceful evening scene 
at Fontainebleau even surpasses the larger canvas at the Louvre in the com- 
bination of delicacy and power of the painting. There is also a little gem-like 
picture of some women sitting round a fountain near Constantinople, by Diaz, 
the great colourist of the Barbizon School. This admirable work, so modest in 
its dimensions that it might well be overlooked, is of the rarest quality of tone 
and colour, and well repays a careful inspection. Distinctly worthy of 
admiration, too, are the Levantine and Italian suijects by Decamps, an early 
Troyon, skied unfortunately, and a little evening river scene by Stanfield. 














ESSRS. NEWNES are to be highly congratulated on 
the production of such a remarkable volume as their 
new quarterly, the Jdeal. It is not only an innova- 
tion, but an event in the art of colour reproduction. 
To offer a periodical to the public which has a yearly 

sul scription of forty guineas requires no small amount of courage, 
though it is not alone for the courage that we would call attention 
to ‘his venture. Nothing but the greatest praise is due, both for 
the scheme of the enterprise and for the manner in which it has 
hecn carried out. 

The aim is to appeal to those lovers of art who wish to 
possess the most beautiful work obtainable by the best and 
lat-st methods of reproduction, and, it must be admitted, no 
mechanical process has ever achieved such admirable results as 
these. Neither trme nor trouble has been spared in the selection 
and carrying out of the work. To give a strictly accurate idea of 
the process, however, we should have called it semi-mechanical, 
for what stamps the unusual quality of these plates is the fact 
that the method adopted lends itself to a certain amount of 
individual, artistic handiwork, in addition to that of the skilled 
mechanic. By this treatment there is scope for every degree of 
intensity, as well as for the greatest delicacy and subtlety of 
tone. After the plate is prepared and ready to receive the 
colour, it is laid on by a trained artist who copies every minutest 
detail direct from the picture itself. When a thoroughly satis- 
factory proof is taken, it is sent, with the block, to Germany— 
where the best colour printing is done-—and the remainder of the 
impressions are printed there, using this example as a model. 
The amount of experience and artistic sensibility required 
for the printing of any work of this nature is so insufficiently 
appreciated, that it is but just to draw attention to the wonderful 
skill with which these reproductions are executed. True litho- 
graphers and etchers admit that to get a satisfactory impression 
upon the stone or copper is as important, and requires as much 
skill and experience, as it does to make the drawing itself. On 
account of this difficulty they are in the habit of procuring their 
own presses and printing for themselves. Irom this fact som2 
idea of the importance of the mechanical process in artistic 
reproduction, and a notion of the value of any unusually fine 
results, may be gauged. 

Of the fourteen successful colour plates here presented, 
perhaps the two that call for the highest praise are 
Romney’s sketch of Lady Hamilton as “ Euphrosyne,” and 
Turner’s Venetian subject, ‘Giovanni Bellini’s Pictures being 
carried in State to the Church of the Redeemer.” In the 
admirable sketch of Lady Hamilton none of the charm of colour, 
nothing of the characteristic Romney handling, have been lost. 
The ruddy gold light on the hair, the freshness of the com- 
plexion, the red, moist lips, are all most wonderfully reproduced. 
In the rendering of those passages where the paint is put on 
thinly, the very grain and texture of the canvas can be dis- 
tinguished. This plate, indeed, is a triumph in the art of colour 
reproduction. The quality of the actual painting is not quite 
so clearly shown in some of the other plates, though they 
are all excellent in colour. Doubtless the cause lies 
in the nature of the subjects selected. Some pictures, 
of necessity, must lend themselves more readily than others to 
successful treatment. Why the magnificent Velasquez portrait 
of Pope Innocent X., fine as it is, should be less effective in the 
reproduction than the head of the negro by Fortuny, is distinctly 
a matter for conjecture. In this study, as in the Lady Hamilton, 
all the handling and the quality of the textures are most 
marvellously shown, whereas, in the Velasquez, which as a 
picture is far superior, comparatively little of the guality of the 
oil painting is revealed. For this reason, though admirable in many 
Ways, the plate, on the whole, is a little disappointing. It may 
be that the breadth of the subject has suffered from reduction 
toso small a scale, though, to be sure, the Venetian scene by 
Turner, one of the best plates in the book, seems to be none the 
Worse for this transposition to a miniature scale. In this print 
we find all the attractions of the original picture; every 
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gradation of delicate tone on the marble palaces, the beautiful 
green transparency of the water, broken with the most 
daring touches of pure colour, and in the sky beyond, that 
opalescent effect of mingling light and atmosphere which makes 
Turner’s works such a constant source of wonder and delight. 
In the quality of the tone this plate far excels all the others; it 
reveals a new field of possibilities in the art. 

‘*The Spanish Marriage,” another example of Fortuny’s 
work, is a startling feat in craftsmanship, but as a subject for 
reproduction it is just a shade less effective than some of the 
broader and simpler motives selected. To give variety to 
the illustrations trom pictures, three coloured illuminations 
from Netherland Books of Hours are introduced. These 
fifteenth century miniatures are accompanied by a capital article 
by Mr. James Weale, the well-known authority on primitive 
Flemish art; they bring an interest of a different nature 
into the volume, by adding to the esthetic pleasure one of 
historical comparison. A word still remains to be said in favour 
of the very great care and taste shown in the choice of the works. 
With the exception of one picture by Sir Frederick Leighton 
and an “ Ophelia” rather too closely related to the Bougeoureau 
School, nearly all are Bougeoureau of quite the first order of 
interest and merit, and, as they are taken from more or less 
inaccessible private collections, the public has had no opportunity 
of growing too familiar with any of them. Next to possessing 
the Old Masters themselves, there could be no better manner 
of enjoying and appreciating them than by owning a choice 
series ot these rare and artistic fac-similes. E. 3.3. 


THE Committee of the Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals Fund have done well to 
issue, throuzh Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, of Piccadilly, the three handsome 
volumes, edited by Countess Howe, entitled 7he /mpertal Yeomanry Hospitals 
in South Africa, 1900-1902. Judging from the abundance of illustrations (which 
include fine portraits of the Queen, Countess Howe, and Lady Chesham, as 
well as a large number of interesting hospital photographs), and from the general 
excellence of equipment, the cost of producing the volumes must have been 
considerable, and the price is, no doubt, large also. But the interest of the 
matter contained in them is at once so varied and so enthralling, and the classes 
of people to whom they appeal are so numerous, that the venture can hardly 
fail to attain commercial success. 

From the beginning the fund owed its origin to ladies, of whom the 
first to move were Countess Howe and Lady Chesham, On December 29th, 
1900, they published their appeal from Blenheim Palace. They were joined by 
the Queen as President, by the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Connaught, 
Lady Warwick, and Lady Valentia as Vice-Presidents. Their large committee 
was composed entirely of ladies; the only men connected with the manage- 
ment being Mr. Neumann, Treasurer, Major-General Lord Cheylesmore, 
Military Adviser, and Mr. J. G. Hamilton, Hon. Civilian Director and 
Treasurer in South Africa. The appeal met with immediate and continued 
success, the sum raised amounting to some £174,000, of which £153,000 odd 
have been spent and accounted for; and at the pretty scene in the gardens ot 
Devonshire House last summer, a scene which the writer, as an eye-witness, 1s 
not likely to forget, the complete triumph of their enterprise of mercy was 
commemorated. Of this, of the Queen presenting medals to the women and 
men who had earned them so weil, there are several illustrations. Ot the work 
done the volumes contain the official record. Yet this cold word “ official ” 
might easily convey a wrong impression if it were left without further explana- 
tion. From Lientenant-Colonel Sloggett, C.M.G., wno was Principal Medical 
Officer of. the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital at Deelfontein, downwards, the 
makers of the reporis which are published seem to have but one object 
in view. It was not to say ‘* What fine fellows are we! how grandly 
have we come forward to the aid of our country in her need ! how admirable 
have our arrangements been!” Rather have they desired to be on the 
watch always for points which might be of value in organising the hospital 
arrangements of future campaigns, and for information as to specific cases 
which may be useful to practitioners in the field and at home. Nor have 
they neglected the human side of war, and they have stories to tell of sturdy 
Tommy Atkins at his best and at his worst, of the latter very few, and of the 
Boer at his best, which distinctly help us to understand the history of the war 
and to be hopeful of the future. ‘‘ Take Tommies in bulk and they are up to 
anything ; take Tommy individually and he is almost as helpless as a baby.” 
Again, of intercourse with Du Toit and De Wet after Rnhenoster Major 
Stonham, C.M.G., gives a highly interesting account. 

Of the special matters upon which the testimony of the writers is of 
exceptional value there is the fullest treatment. For example, they know 
whether expansive bullets were used and what their effects were. As a fact 
they were used by the Boers, but not habitually, but their effects were not nearly 
so severe as those of Martini bullets. Again, Red Cross parties and waggons 
were firedat more than once, but it is made quite clear that, in many cases at any 
rate, this was due to the inadequacy as distinguishing marks of Red Cross flags 
and brassarts which had vot dirty. In fact, the many writers do not leave at 
all an unfavourable impression of the Boer character as a whole. Then, as to 
wounds, some of our preconceived notions are upset. For example, compassion 
has gone forth most abundantly to those who, having Leen wounded, had to lie 
out on the battlefield for a long time before they could be attended to. It turns 
out that in many cases this was far the best thing that could have happened 
tothem. To have been moved at once would have been fatal. Tne X-rays 
performed wonderful services, but, of course, they could not be vsed on the 
field. Abdominal wounds might be divided into those which would involve 
death, with or without operation, and those from which, without operation, 
recovery was possible. Inoculation for enteric did not confer even compar tive 
immunity, but diminished the risk of death from a subsequent attack, Greater 
care in organising camp arrangements and in enforcing san‘tary rules are clearly 
the direction in which improvement may be sought. These are types of the 
scraps of information which the reader gathers. He is struck, too, by the very 
small percentage of shell wounds, and by the fact that, in a great many cases, a 
serious wound seems to cause little or no pain unless it be inflicted by a spent 
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bullet, or by a ricocheting bullet. But he is impressed most of ail by the modest 
and unobtrusive tone of every individual writer in a simple record of grand work 
done. 

The Two Vanrevels, by Booth Tarkington (Richards). Another book 
of American origin and of more than common merit, and another illustration ot 
the fact that, in fiction at any rate, the well meant endeavours of a parent to 
direct the affections of his daughter into the most judicious channels will never .o 
right. Betty Carewe was not desired to fall in love with either Tom Vanrevel or 
Crailey Gray, but she did, and she even went so far wrong as to mix them up. 
The details are worked out with the exquisite care which marks the true artist. 

Mr. F. Bullen, at a recent dinner of the Authors’ Club, gave eloquent 
expressio. to his gratitude for encouragement shown to him when he was youns 
in literature, and struggling in life, by Mr. Rudyard Kipling and by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. His first work was so good and fresh in quality that success 
would have been bound to come to him in any event. But his gratitude is none 
the less to his credit. Being careful to speak only of the things within his 
knowledge, the writer cannot say for certain whether the large-hearted generosity 
which Mr. Kipiing showed in giving heart to Mr. Bullen was a normal or 
an exceptional action; but in the case of Sir Conan Doyle it was part of the 
nature and the character of the man. Many a young writer has met his first 
real encouragement from that big-souled and open-handed writer. 

The Campaign of Adowa and the Kise of Menelik, by G. F. H. Berkeley 
(Constable). Considering that at the battle of Adowa a Europein army was 
annihilated by native Atricans, and that the casualties of a single day were 
25,000 in killed and wounded, it is strange, and even a little shocking, that so 
little is generally known of the matter. Mr. Berkeley, who perceives well the 
peculiar character of this conflict, when the two forces confronted one another at 
the ends of their lines of communications, like two dogs at the ends ol their 
chains, does his best to remedy the defect. His information is not first-hand— 
in fact no British or Americans were with either army—but it is a painstaking 
and lucid effort to reconstruct a sad and instructive story from memoirs and 
from the conversation of survivors. 

Rudiments: New Lands to Old Homes, by Florence Galbraith (Deane) 
‘« But for the flowers she was arranging, a cosmopolitan might have imagined 
that Myll Steinway was standing in an old English hall: and yet the golden 
glory of the wattle has also penetrated there, but not the pure beauty of the 
flannel flowers which the girl was handling with a tender and artistic touch.” 
This last sentence is rudimentary to the verge of obscurity, but it indicates 
Australia as the scene. ‘*‘Can you doubt it?’ His arms folded round her 
slight figure, and his lips pressed warm kisses upon hers. ‘ My own wife, to be,’ 
he said, exultantly. At the pressure of his lips she looked at him, with eyes 
shining with rapture, and yet with something of the shyness of her girlhood ; 
Alice D’Alroy submitted to the love that had never wavered or failed her.” 
They are elemental as well as rudimentary in Australia. 

Yhe Plague of the Heart, by Francis Prevost (Ward Lock). The title 
fairly indicates the matter, which consists of stories of love and war, the latter 
in a small way, on the Indian froatier. ‘* His face, strong and silent, was as 
brown as his jacket, and his spare figure had an air of tempered energy.” 
There is the first hero. ‘*She sat upon the table, all in white ; her hat slung 
upon her arm, her feet swinging to and fro amid the muslin fulness of her 
skirt, pointing her remarks with the tips of her gilded slippers.” There is the 
first heroine ; but she turned out to be of sterling metal in the end. 

The Strand Alagazine (Newnes) has reached its twenty-fourth half-yearly 
volume, and clearly is more than ever popular. Such a wealth of famous 
writers has surely never before been brought between the covers of any one 
volume. 

The Sunday Strand (Newnes) makes a splendid companion, and whilst it 
cannot boast the same age, it is equally attractive. To make only one sugges- 
tion, both these volumes can be highly recommended as excellent for school 
libraries. 

The latest volume of the A/agazine of Art (Cassell) is as full as its 
predecessors of fine things. Subjects that are dear to the artistic mind are 
dealt with in masterly fashion. 

Christmas has put an end for a moment to the flood of new books, which is, 
perhaps, no bad thing, since it provides a breathing space in which to notice 
briefly a few volumes of merit which have escaped adequate attention by dint 
of force majeure. But before dealing with them it is desired, merely for the 
sake of amusement, to direct attention to a delicious example of the manner 
in which it is sought to manufacture literature, of a sort, in these later days. 
Not long before Christmas the writer, who believes himself to be totally incapable 
of fiction, received a communication from the ‘‘ European Manager” of a 
magazine of fiction and poetry, with an intimation that for the splendid sum 
of threepence he might have the magazine itself. The investment turned out 
profitable, not so much by reason of the contents of the magazine, as on account 
of the letter of directions and advice to authors by which it was accompanied. 
That is an intellectual treat. In the left-hand corner are three figures and 
a-half. The half-figure is the upper part of his Satanic Majesty, apparently 
engaged in winding up a skein of wool; below is a young gentleman of elegant 
figure, in evening dress, sweeping off his opera hat with his white-gloved right 
hand, while with the left he presses his heart. Curtseying to him is a lady 
with red stockings, a hat and evening dress, who holds a fan in her hand. 
Below her is Cupid, shooting at something like boot-trees, which are tied to 
ends of the threads which his Satanic Majesty is winding up. 

Below follow the directions. Novelettes, short s.ories, and poems are the 
things required. ‘‘ They should have plot and action, and be light and bright. 
We do not care for tragedy. Humour is especially desirable.” So far so good ; 
then comes a gem. ‘* They should have the atmosphere of good society, or at 
least have for characters persons of good position.” That is simply delicious. 
The ambitious writer, hke many a modern playwright, may have no idea 
how good society talks and thinks, but he may save himself, or she may save 
herself, by inserting plenty of royalties, peers, and peeresses. But American as 
this notion is, there is nothing of novelty in it, except so far as the exclusion of 
tragedy goes, for this is simply the old recipe for producing the novelette of the 
servants’ hall, of which Mr. Andrew Lang makes rare sport in ‘‘ The Disentanglers.” 
Next the story ‘* may be |: cated in any place of interest,” which is at any rate 
w.de, but ‘dialect is tapooed except in rare instances.” This is hard, for there 
is a dialect of quite ‘* society ” folks, who talk of ‘* huntin’” and ‘*shootin’,” and 
of gamekeepers and grooms and huntsmen who would naturally come into. the 


picture as accessories, even when the author had ‘for characters persons of 


position.” With the lives of humble human beings, in spite of Thomas Hardy, 
George Elot, Dickens, Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, and some other author's, 
who have contrived to fascinate the world, it would be mere vulgarity to be 
concerned. 
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** Some problem or phase of human nature,” the ia man nature of * persons 
of position” pres.mably, is recoum-nded as a subject, descriptions o: earth, sky, 
and weather are tavooed, human nature with its problems and phases, human 
nature without tragedy and with titles of nowility, is the thing wanted. ** In one 
day we received seven stories beginning with the character sitting be'ore a 
grate (s7c) fire. Avoid all such padding and old situations.” Well, 
English withers at any rate are unwrung, for we do not talk of « grate 
fires” on this side of the Atlantic. Finally, poems may run from four lines 
to seventy-five, but, ‘‘if of the latter length they should preferably tell a 
story.” 

After this the magazine itself was somewhat disappointing. — It is true that 
in the first story there is a Lieutenant-Governor, a girl named Nutalie with an 
arbutus pink complexion and a voice like the sound of water running under moss, 
but the characters ring bells and smoke cigarettes, and one is allowed to know 
that a day is warm, and all sorts of commonplace things, Also there are, 
scattered about the pages generally, some truly terrible jests, and some fairl, 
funny poems ; but the supply ot dukes and marquesses is poor, and the whole 
magazine makes one inclined to parody a well-known advertisement, and to say 
‘* When you ask for * Society’ stories, see that you get them.” ‘ 

To write of Zke Story of Verona, by Alethea Wiel, illustrated by Nelly 
Erichsen and Helen M. James (Dent), that it maintains the high standard ot the 
Medizval Towns at its highest point is, as those who know the series will be the 
first to say, to use terms of high praise. Madam Wiel by no means aficcis t 
have said the last wo:id; but she has written with so much fulness anc 
judgment that only a bold man or woman will attack the subject of ‘ Fai: 
Verona ” for many a day to come. Moreover, the illustrators, in their light and 
delicate drawings, have given substantial help, both to her who wrote and to 
those who will read and keep this admirable little Look. Classify it I cann 
precisely. It is not a guide-book, since it is much more, yet it fulfils all ti 
proper functions of a guide-book, with an adequacy and a completeness rare|; 
attained even in the best of such publications.  lopography, hotels, excursions i: 
and about Verona, in a word, ali that the traveller, leisurely or hurried, requir: 
will be found in these 300 closely but daintily printed pages. It is not a histo: 
simply, but it embodies enough of history, condensed into essence yet easily ani 
lightly expressed, to compel even a stranger to Verona to understand its story, t 
compel him also to resolve to remain a stranger to it no longer than circumstanc: 
imperatively demand. It is not a treatise on Veronese art and architecture : 
indeed, the author goes so far as to regret that insufficient attention has bee: 
bestowed so far upon the Veronese School of Painting; but it is abundanily clear, 
from the tone and the quality of that which is written of architecture and ot 
pictures, that the Signora Wiel is distinctly well qualified to undertake in its 
Julness the task which the scope of her volume has permitted her to attempt in 
part only. In a word, this is a book which, for combination of sheer charm and 
usefulness, stands almost entirely alone. 

Pause, for a momeat only, to think of the infinite variety of the theme 
which the Signora Wiel has chosen. Pass away from the earliest days of the 
Northern Gate and fortress of Italy, and remember that Verona was the home 
of Catullus, the place where Dante found refuge, the haunt of Petrarch, the 
scene of Romeo and Juliet. It is in this character, perhaps, that it appeals to 
English readers most forcibly. It gives us the atmosphere of incalculably the 
finest love-story ever written in prose or verse. Memories of the ‘‘ pair of star- 
cross’d loveis ”’ haunt the pages; one seems to see the Montagues and Capulets, 
Mercutio and Friar Lawrence, and all the rest of the familiar figures ; one may 
even look upon the picture of Juliet’s house, with its balcony, in the Via Cappello, 
now turned to the base uses of a stable, but bearing the inscription which is 
rendered : ‘* These were the houses of the Capulets, trom whence sprang Juliet, 
for whom so many gentle hearts have wept and poets have sung.” Here, too, 
is a full account of the tomb, which isa doubtfuily pious fraud, since, so far as can 
be ascertained by the most laborious research, neither Romeo nor Juliet were 
historical personages. They are, indeed, simply perfect types portrayed by the 
greatest master of portraiture in words that this world has ever known. Certain 
it is, at any rate, that the tomb is a comparatively modern structure, established 
to fit in with the story, and perhaps not entirely wi:hout a view to the attraction 
of the oruinary tourist. This, perhaps, was vulgar and regrettable, but it is none 
the less noticeable that, almost from the earliest times, the good people of 
Verona seem to have been alive to the plain fact that in their architecture and 
their paintings, in the relics of their great and varied history, they had a 
valuable asset. Certain it is that systematic respect for antiquity began far 
earlier in Verona than in any other city in Europe of which we know the 
history. The result, the priceless consequence, is Verona as she is. 

The latest addition to Mr. Lane’s Handbooks of Practical Gardening 
is Zhe Book of fears and Plums, by the Rev. E. Bartrum. Nearly all the 
Looks in this series of handbooks are sound and practical, and this particular 
volume is even better than its word, for, besides pears and plums, it treats of 
mulberries and cherries. It may be recommended the more confidently in that 
the author, skilled grower as he is, modestly admits that he found he had much 
still to learn when he began writing. 





ON THE GREEX. 


NOTICE an extract in Golf /Ilustrated from the Sportsman, in which the 
writer says that I am one of the few well-known amateurs who think 
that the Haskell ball has ‘* improved golf.” It is not very clear what 
the writer (I do not know whether he signed his name, for the extract 
did not purport to be complete) precisely means by ‘‘ improving gol!.” If 
he means improvement of the average play, I tnink it has done that ; 

and, again, if he means improvement in the sense that the game is made more 
pleasant, I still think it is in that sense improved ; and, once more, it improve- 
ment is to mean that it makes the game a better test of skill, I think the 
Haskell even in that sense has improved it, for, though a misshit with the 
Haskell has less ill consequences than with a ‘gutty,” still the greater skill 
required for its use in the short game more than counterbalances this, in my 
humble opinion. But if he means ‘‘improves the game” as a test of strength, 
then distinctly I do not think tnat in that sense the Haskell does improve golf. 
In any case, I do not think I ever committed mysel! to that particular phrase 
about the new ball, and, anyhow, it is very much of a surprise to me to hear 
that in my opinion of the Haskell I am among ‘few weil-known amateurs.” 
The wriier to the Sfortsman, whoever he is, must be very mucn better informed 
than I am, for I thou hi I had talked to most cf the ‘‘ well-known amateurs e 
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on the subject, and to the lest of my recollection only two of them have taken 
a different view from mine ; a view which, I may add, seems to be shirel by 
the va-t majority of amateurs (if there are anv) other than ‘‘ well-known.” In 
a later number of the Sfortsman the writer who signs himself ‘* The Colonel ” 
takes me to task, and in a far more charitable manner than I deserve, for a lapse 
of memory in forgetting that the Amateur Championship has ever been playe1 
out to the second extra hole in the final heat. I had claimed this for the ladies 
in their last championship as a record. But in 1891 Mr. Liaidlay beat 
Mr. Hilton in the final at the twentieth hole. Also, as ‘* The Colonel” reminds 
me again, it was at the nineteenth hole only that Mr. Balfour-Melville beat 
Mr. Ball in the final. This ‘* Colonel” is a kindly martinet. 

Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., has uttered a dictum that ought to clear the course 
more than a little for golf club committees that find themse!ves in some difficulty 
about the provisions of the new Licensing Act. All clubs must be registered— 
th.t is simple enough ; but the trou:Je appears to begin with the visitors. So 
fa: as I understand the law, as explained by Mr. Marshall Hall (and it behoves 
a nere layman to speak on these august matters with all humility, for even the 
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dec‘sions of one of our judges, himself a golfer, seen to he reversed as often as 
they are confirmed on appeal), the custom of puiting visitors down for the day, 
on payment of a fee thit gives them access to all the privileges of members— 
including the right to buy intoxicating liquor on the premises—will have to be 
stopped. Of course, a man may still pay a given fee, as at North Berwick, f r 
the right of playing on the course, without use of the club. That is not touched 
by the new legislation. But it would appear that a visitor cannot he entered as 
a temporary member of the club, unless forty-eight hours’ notice has been given 
to the club officials. So that ifa man comes for the day to a club to which he 
does not belong, he must either not drink, or get someone else to pay for the 
drink for him. No doubt it will always be possible, if it is desired, to evade the 
law by repryment to the host in the nearest bunker or concealed place; but 
this is less a question of law than of social etiquette—and etiquette, as we know. 
has been expunged from the new code of golf rules—-so people must settle 
the question according to their own taste and fancy. For the rest, the law seems 
pretty clear ; but it looks as if it would be wise to comply with it, for it appears 
to aim at making the way of the transgressor hard. Horace HuTCHINSON. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING at BUSCOT PARK. 


r HAMES VALLEY 
shooting is generally 
good, and though the 
Buscot estate is 
largely composed of 

n ich heavier land than most of 

the Upper Thames district, it 

cen and does carry a large 
head of pheasants. There is 
oa fine lake there, on which 
wild duck, not artificially 
reared, but attracted from the 
wild flocks, gather in many 
handreds in the winter. Re- 
girded from the point of view 
oi soil Buscot belongs rather to 
the Gloucestershire and Ox- 
fordshire than to the Berkshire 
county or Thames levels. The 
ridge of “brashy” hills on 
which the larger houses on the 
Berkshire side stand falls away 
from the river above Faring- 
don, and rounded foothills of 
clay and heavy ground inter- 
vene, among which the estate 
lies. With Blenheim and 

Eynsham Hall it forms the 

third point of a triangle of large 

,preserves, each of which also 

possesses a natural head of 

wild fowl. The ground shot on the day on which the illus- 
trations here shown were taken was the best beat on the 
estate. Though much of it is on a flat, as is evident 
from the photographs, the: birds flew as high as the most 
sporting shot could desire—a rather remarkable and satisfactory 
fact, because it is just the kind of ground on which it is most 
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MAULAY LEADS ACROSS THE PARK. 


CAPTAIN HENDERSON—OUTSIDE GUN. 
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common to find that pheasants fly low and give tame shooting. 
How the opposite result is obtained will be gathered later. One 
very interesting feature appears in the natural condition of the 
ground. The soil is largely heavy land and much of it clay. It is 
also in a very high state of cultivation, so much so that though 
vartridges like arable land, and high farming often goes with 
good partridge shooting, on 
account of the extra quantity 
of food which much plouch- 
ing, sowing, and planting 
incidentally yield to the birds 
at all seasons, the land at 
Buscot is almost too incessantly 
under the care of man for the 
birds to nest undisturbed. Yet 
in the middle of this intensive 
farming is a wood of 100 acres 
of the old original thicket 
with which the ciay lands of 
England were formerly covered 
by Nature. ‘ Primeval forest ” 
is the term given, and rightly, 
to the few remnants of earth 
in England which have never 
been trenched or planted, and 
never felt the plough, the 
harrow, or the scythe. 
*‘Forest”’ is a Norman legal 
term, but as the early Angevin 
and Norman kings put under 
forest law most of the lands 
which were too densely wooded, 
too barren, or too remote for 
the ordinary law of the land 
to run there, ground which 
is “forest” still in name 
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three varieties mentioned. 
Of these the typical clay 
forest is Epping, where the 
wood is nearly all thorn 
thickets. Most of the 
Essex and Suffolk clays 
were once thorny wastes like 
this; and here, close to the 
Upper Thames Valley, is a 
patch of 100 acres of primi- 
tive thorn thicket of the 
same vast antiquity. But, as 
it is not grazed amongst by 
cattle, as in Epping, it is far 
thicker. Being on clay, it is 
all thorn. If it were on chalk, 
like the ‘*bushes” in’ the 
primeval thickets of Merron 
Down, near Guildford, it would 
have yews mixed with it. The 
scene ‘‘among the thorns” 
shows very exactly what this 
1oo-acre covert, known as the 
Bushes, is like. Firs have 
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been planted at the higher end, but the opening beat at Buscot 
is on ground which, except for the wide rides cut carefully 
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perhaps 1,000 head or more. 
rabbit population, and the covert gave splendid rabbiting later 


A DEAD BIRD. 


through it, is the same as it was in the days of King Alfred. 


It is also the main home of 





the Buscot pheasants, holding 


in the season. 
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QUILTER SHOOTING. 
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Besides them there was a vast 
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The class of sport may be judged from the 
fact that 13,000 bunnies were killed on the estate last year. 


They are only allowed the run 
of the coverts, which are 
carefully wired in, to which 
the park is also added as 
rabbit ground. This year they 
have been killed down to let 
the thorns and otier wood 
recover somewhat. 

The Bushes is not beaten 
up to a flush in any part. 
It is simply driven forward, 
the guns walking with the 
beaters so as to empty it in 
the direction of another covert 
called Snowswick Copse. The 
method adopted is one very 
well suited to the ground, and 
though there are only five 
regular flushes in the day, 
there is always shooting 
going on. Starting from the 
end furthest from Snowswick, 
the right-hand half, or rather 
less, of the Bushes is brought 
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DRIVING FROM SNOWSWICK COPSE. 


It is divided by wide rides, running straight 


and down, and guns walk in all of these rides between 
ind parallel with the beaters, shooting all the pheasants 
vhich go back, and killing the rabbits bolting across after 


their manner, 
vhich all rabbits 
re agreed is the 
lever thing to 
do, instead of 
soing —straight- 
orwardly away 
rom the advanc- 
ing line. This 
year the thorns 
were covered 
with abundance 
of crimson fruit, 
which made the 
ancient thicket 
\ood even more 
picturesque than 
usual. All the 
time the guns 
and beaters were 
advancing 
pheasants were 
_streaming 
forward un- 
checked in any 
way, and flying 
over to Snows- 
wick, which was 
rapidly filled with 
birds. Inthe very 


characteristic picture taken quietly 
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outside the big wood, 


between it and Snowswick, while all the pheasants were escaping 
forwards, the birds may be seen crossing unmolested from the 


Bushes to Snowswick. 
whole of the pheasants have 
crossed into and filled Snows- 
wick. During the ‘“ passage” 
the sight is most interesting, 
perhaps 700 or 800 _ birds 
passing over, unstopped and 
unmolested. The beaters then 
form up at the end of 
Snowswick nearest to the side 
of the Bushes, which they have 
driven out. The covert is long 
and narrow, with a ride across 
the centre, and by this time is 
full of birds. The b2aters move 
on halfway, when the right 
stops, and the left brings the 
birds up to the stand. Though 
the birds are flushed over flat 
ground they get up very high. 
A glance at the illustrations 
will show that they are often 
mere specks in a photograph, 
though, 
€ 
t 
‘ 


of course, this 
‘aggerates the height. But 


ie attitude of the shooters, 
‘straining’ as they fire, shows 
that they are pretty tall birds. 


lhey are got up high by a 
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29 
simple and effective plan. 
Some of the beaters stand 
outside the covert, about 
3oyds. from the edge, and 


absolutely still. The birds are 
then driven over their heads, 
and continue to ascend as they 
pass the first and then the 
second line of guns. The rise 


has a front of 115yds. Many 
of the scenes shown took 
place at this stand. The 


level character of the ground, 
the number of birds and their 
flight, are very well shown. 
The next beat is to fetch the 
whole of the Bushes (not 
merely the unbeaten half) 
forward again to Snowswick. 
The birds are let go on as 
before, the guns walking down 


the rides and killing such 
pheasants as go back, or 
shooting rabbits. Once more 


Snowswick is beaten in exactly the same way, and the guns 
then take the Bushes, to which the birds that have escaped 
have flown, but in the reverse direction, this time driving it all 


forward to the upper end and Buscot Park. 
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Before this is 
done, however, 
the ‘luncheon 
interval,’ as the 
cricket reports 
say, takes place. 
On the day the 
events of which 
are here iilus- 
trated the 
weather was so 
mild and warm 
that lunch in the 
open was quite 
an agreeable 


al fresco meal. 
The guns, it 
should be men- 


tioned, were Sir 


Alexander Hen- 
derson, Lord de 
Maulay, the 
Hon. W. Peel, 


€:.6-L¢6n 'e 1 
Edwards, Mr. J. 
H. Benyon, 
Captain Harold 
Henderson, and 
Mr. A. P. Hen- 
derson. 

In the after- 


noon the Bushes are taken forward to three small coverts near the 
park, which are all brought forward to the Black Plantation, the 


rise from which concludes the day. 


Though shooting is going on 


all the time there are only five rises properly so called in the day. 


IN THE BUSHES. 
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Late in the season there is most excellent rabbit shooting 
on the estate, especially in the Bushes. To give a clear field, if 
there are more than three guns, corrugated iron shields are set 
up, each gun shooting down and anywhere on the ride in one 
direction, screened from any danger at his back, and being able to 
disregard every other consideration but that of shooting the rabbits. 
The rattle of shot just at your back on the iron may be a little 
disconcerting at first, but it is part of the business not to mind. 

Rather a curious fact was noted at Buscot this year. All 
the hens are taken up and penned for laying. This year 
175 were let out, marked with rings on their legs, about the 
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middle of May. Only five have been shot. What has become 
of the rest? Do foxes kill them, do they die, or how can the 
disappearance of so many be accounted for? CC. J. Cornisu. 


TR ~ -I.I> 
SHOOTING NOTES. 
SHOOTING IN COVERT. 

ROBABLY there are very few of the problems of shootin: about 
which there is so much wild statement as the dis!ance, the average 
distance, at which game is commonly killed while covert shooting. 
This reflection is suggested by a comment that the writer has 

lately seen, in a book devoted to shooting, on the killing of a hare with 
a gun that is described as a close-shooting and hard-hitting weapon at the 
distance of 25yds. The size of shot used was No. 8, and the writer 
comments on the mangled appearance of the hare slain thus, at this 
range. It is perhaps possible to mangle in parts (and in the wrong part) a hare 
at 25yds. with a severely choked gun; but the writer of that passage must have 
been very remarkable in his experience of covert shooting (that is, if his experience 
has been even moderately extensive) if 25yds. is anything like the minimum 
distance at which he has seen a hare shot. There is a right place and a wrong 
place to hit a hare, as there are also the right and wrong places to hit a pheasant, 
and the right place in both instances is the head ; but many a hare in covert is 
killed, and cleanly killed too, without any mangling, at a closer range than that 
named. It may be very shrewdly doubted whether 25yds. is not well outside 
the average range at which ground game is killed in covert. Rabbits often 
are shot very much closer, and the conclusion to be deduced from this fact, 
which a careful note of a day’s shooting, or of several days’ shooting, will 
thoroughly establish, is that a closely-choked barrel is quite out of place for such 
work, even as it is also quite out of place for the shooting of the very great 
majority of pheasants. In exceptional coverts there are very high - flying 
pheasants that want all the help that a choked barrel can give for their killing, 
but, unfortunatel., such coverts and such pheasants are all too rare. The most 
useful gun for ordinary purposes is generally conceded to be one that has a plain 
cylinder right barrel and a modified choke in the left. For the long shots—if 
long shots are to be fired—the choked barrel, the left, may be fired first; but 
we may regard the use of the choked barrel in covert shooting, and the firing of 
long shots generally, as chiefly valuable for the purpose of ‘cripple stopping,” 
that is to say, finishing off wounded birds. 
KILLING THE WOUNDED. 

Some shooters have a delicacy, that we mike bold to say is entirely unjusti- 
fiable, about stopping the cripple that is passed on to them from another gun. 
Their view is that it is offering a kind of indignity to the first shooter if they fire 
at one of his wounded birds. Surely this is both a false delicacy and shows a lack 
of proper humanity. It is a delicacy, moreover, that often wastes much valuable 
time in looking for a wounded or a running bird that might have been picked up at 
once had the kindly quietus been given to its sufferings. No reasonable person 
can object to his wounded bird being thus finished off for him, and he ought to 
be sincerely grateful that he is not responsitle for the painful and lingering 
death that would have Leen its fate if it had not been found. A wounded 
bird or beast, whether your own or a friend’s, should be fired at within any 
reasonable range, even at a range which would be quite unreasonable if the 
creature had not been previously wounded. Your long shot hardly can increase 
its sufferings, and may terminite them speedily. 

LoNnG SHOTs. 

As for the ex'reme range at which game may be killed, the question 

is very debatable. The farthest instance which the writer has heard vouched 


SRINGING UP THE GAME. 
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for by really credible witnesses is so long that he hardly cares to name 
it—95vds. The bird was a cock pheasant, and tell stone dead. The 
shooter told the’ writer that he (the shooter) had la‘ely been reading some 
discussions on the distances at which it was possible to kill game, and by 
way of an experiment (it may be added that he was a doctor) fired at this 
low crossing pheasan’, aiming the gun (it was a mwuzzle-loader, about the 
time when breech-loaders were just coming in) a long way ahead of the bird, 
It was found, on examination, to have been struck (or at least peneirated) 
by one pellet only, in the head. The distance was carefully measured, it was 
not a place where the bird could have carried on more than a yard or so in 
falling, it fell quite dead, and the result’ of the measurement sh »wed g5yds. 
trom shooter to bird. It is ts» be hoped that the mention o1 ths 
extraordinary instance will not induce any repetition of these ‘ exper:ments ” ; 
but it is an evidence of the distance 
at which it is within the bounds of 
possivility to kill an unwounded bird. 
Such a distance of course is not to be 
named as reasonable for a shot even 
at a wounded bird ; but certainly it is 
for the wounded ones that such 
experiments should be reserved, it 
they are to be tried at all. A further 
moral that this true story points is in 
regard to the distance at which it i 
possible for a pellet to injure a fellow 

creature. A shot that could penetrat 

a pheasant’s brain mignt do ver 

unpleasant damage to a human being, 
even if it did not strike that most 
vulnerable organ of all, the eye. Eyes 

it is well known, have been put out a 
much greater distances. 

Woopcock IN HAMPSHIRE. 

Probably the largest breeding 
ground of English woodcock is 
and around the New Forest. The 
district is also a favourite one wit! 
foreign cock. A correspondent writes : 
“This year has been a fairly favour 
able woodcock season in the New 
Forest part of Hants. Woods which 
are regularly shot for cock, and 
produce an average bag more or less 
to be reckoned on, have shown results 
above this average. ° They have been 
fairly plentiful in the wild parts of the forest too. I venture to offer 
another possible reason for the scarcity of cock in late years, viz., the 
extraordinarily cold weather all over Europe, and especially in Ireland, 
in 1895. An acquaintance of mine had the good fortune to join a friend 
who had taken a shooting on the West Coast of Ireland that year. The 
woodcock moved on before the frost and cold till they came to the western 
shore of the island, and were brought up by the Atlantic Ocean. Four hundred 
were shot on this one estate, atler which they were let alone, as they were too 
starved and thin. Reckoning the number starved or killed by peasants, as well 
as those legitimately shot earlier, it seems certain that the breeding stock of the 
birds which visit our islands must have been very seriously reduced. “The 
succeeding scarcity seems to bear this out.” 

SHOOTING IN ILUNGARY. 

Once more we are reminded of the immensz bags of ordinary game made 
on the great Hunyvarian estates. Four days’ shooting on one of the Emperor of 
Austria’s_ properties closed with a 4,000 head day, mainly partridges and 
pheasants, with hares and roebuck added. Large stretches of country are 
brouzht forward in these shoots, but it is impossible to move partridges to 
any great distance from home. Consequently it looks as if they were far 
thicker on the ground than in most parts of England. It would be a matter of 
curiosity to know what it is that makes the partridge so numerous in Hungary, 
and how it comes about that the eggs can be spired for export. The restocking 
of partridge manors in England is one of the ques'ions of the hour. Perhaps 
some reader who knows the conditions in Hungary could send us his views 0. 
the reason why that country has a surplus supply. 

THE FoopD oF YOUNG GROUSE. 

Sir,—Judging from specimens accidentally killed, I am inclined to think 
the young grouse is chiefly a vegetarian, young heather and bilberry bloom being 
his normal food. There is no doubt, however, that he feeds freely on insects as 
well, and when obtainable I fancy he prefers the small caterpillar—w hich has 
been a perfect plague in this district (West Ridinz of Yorkshire) of late years—to 
his usual diet. The dew, apparently, is quite sufficient to meet the drink 
question. —R. H. R. R. W. 
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Sir,—Of course this is a question that the scientific naturalist must aid 
the ordinary keeper, shooter, and field naturalist in observing, but certainly it is 
the commonly held view that young grouse feed on the young heather—on the 
linz, not the bell-heather—and that this is the great reason why grouse will not do 
on an unburned moor where the young heather is scarce. At Moy they are so 
strong on this point that they are very careful to burn the heather, not in strips, 
as usually is done, but in small patches, so that the old birds may not drive the 
younz ones off. On the other hand, it appears that recent experiments are trust- 
worthy enough, tendins to show that young grouse can be brought up with out 
any heather at all, and there also is a great deal of ‘‘white land” where 
there is hardly any heather, on some of these Yorkshire moors, where the 
birds flourish so abundantly. Last year, on a certain Scottish moor, hundreds 
of young grouse were found dead on one side of a certain burn and none 
were found dead on the other. It was the colder side on which they were 
found dead, and the cause of death was attributed, after examination, to the 
ea‘ing of frosted heather tops. It is quite sure, however, that we require a deal 
more observation, and a deal more post-mortem examination, lefore we can 
confidently say on what, exic'ly, the younz grouse feed. That they can be reared 
on a varied diet has been fairly established, but this does not prove much with 
regard to their natural food when wild.—Horacr G. HUTCHINSON. 

[It would be interesting if Mr. Hutchin-on could get the report of the post- 
mortem on these young grouse, killed by eating frosted heather, and their age. 
Also what was the form in which it set up the morbid condition. —ED. ] 

[AU enquiries under this heading to 6: addressed to the Shootin; Fditor.| 
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HAINAULT FOREST. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrY LIFE.” ] 


Sir, —The scheme for the restitution to public enjoyment of a portion 
of Hainault Forest deals with an area of about 806 acres in extent 
in one block. This includes nearly 300 acres of natural forest, some 
of which remains open and subject to common right, another part 
beiny old enclosure, but also remaining in a forestal condition. It 
also comprises 527 acres which once formed part of Hainault Forest, 
but vas unfortunately denuded, fifty years ago, of its famous trees, 
with the exception of a few forlorn groups of oaks, and converted into 
a fam. This portion is all under the plough. It is high rolling 
grov d, and commands extensive views of the Thames Valley. The 
ques ‘on to which I invite the attention of your readers is what is 
the | est way to treat this land so as to afford the highest enjoyment 
to t « townsfolk who will undoubtedly be brought there in large 
num ers by the new railway about to be opened in the neighbour- 
hoox I wish to invite discussion on this subject, but perhaps the Lest 
way ‘to do so is to state my own views, at the same time 
welc ming suggestions from experienced persons among those of your 
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YOUNG FOREST ON OLD PASTURE, 
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read: *s who lead a country lite. I think most peope who have seen the land 
agre that by soil and situation it is peculiarly adapted to the formation 
ofa own. The land, being very light on the tops of the hills, will, I believe, 
grow fine short turf, but so wide a space would have a barren appearance 
unles- broken by young wood and scrub. I suggest, therefore, that the ain 


or two pictures of forest re»roducing itself. 


shou’ be to clothe the slopes of the hills by naturally disposed clumps, great 


and s nall, of forest bushes and trees. You will notice that I avoid the word 
plantations.” Those who have studied the subject of forest reproduction 
know of numerous instances of derelict lands which are in process of restoring a 
wild and natural growth incomparably more beautiful, tecause more spontaneous, 
than» planted wood. 
may !e hastened by sowing the seeds of those forest shrubs and trees which 
formerly occupied the soil. Such a thicket grown from seed is no more 


compsrable to the formalities of a planted wood than chalk is to cheese. Its R NSSa 
characteristics are variety, inequality of growth, a struggle for existence, whereas AZ ES XCG Ww 
those of a planted wood are uniformity and KAN Ss SY 
r : - : NSS SSS 
monoiony. Thus the latter is instantly dis- Ks \ \\ 
On) : : } NSS S 
tinguished by an experienced eye, even alter the 6K SSS x \ 


lapse of a couple of centuries. Nature, on the 
other hand, when she sets herself to make a 
wood, in the absence of artificial restraints, "Row 


abhors monotony 
and rigid lines. 
She disposes it in 
such a way as to 
afford a flowing 
outline softened by 
projections, and by 
lesser outlying 
groups. The sky 
outlire is not less 
beautiful. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that 
considerable areas 
should be sown 
with the seeds of 
oak, leech, horn- 
beam, and birch, 
supported and pre- 
tected by those of 
bramble, wild rose, 
holly, hawthorn, 
blackthorn, gorse, 
and broom. In 
this way only, as I 
think, will the 


natural struggle for existence, which is productive of such beautiful after 


This arises from seeds naturally dispersed, but the result 
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MAP OF HAINAULT. 
The Proposed Addition Colvured Black. 






stood that beeches suffere] more from drought than 


The scene in question was 
a bare field thirty years ago, in fact a portion of cleared forest, but, not having 
been ploughed up, the seeds remained in the soil, and in the spot depicted nearly 
all the species mentioned are found. In conclusion, may I remark that, 
though the process is somewhat slow, we are preparing not tor a few years, or 


even for two or 
three lives, but for 
all time. Besides, 
the growth of some 
of these species is 
not so very slow. 
With gorse, broom, 
and birch alone we 
can make a tellin: 
group in half a 
decade. If you will 
allow me, I will, 
on a future occa- 
sion, address you 
on the best way to 
produce a fine turf 
where the ground 
is not to be occupied 
by thickets. —E. N, 
Buxton. 


DISEASE D 
TREES. 
{To THE Eprror ] 
S1rx,—In_ this 
neighbourhood =a 
most extraordinary 
number of — trees 
have died in the 
past year, and I 
am writing to ask 
if you can state 
whether this has 
been general 
throughout the 
country, or if it is 
only local. The 
great majority of 
the dead trees are 
beeches, and | 
have always under- 


most trees, because 


results, take place, The fact that while the valleys have a stiff soil the their roots do not go so far into the ground as those of oaks, 
tops of the tills are almost pure sand will also greatly assist a variety of elms, ashes, etc. But this has been the only summer for several years 


growth, I hope that you may find room to illustrate my point with one 


past which had a normal rainfall, so that it can scarcely be the want of 




































































THE EDGE OF THE SAND-PIT. 


water which is causing them to die. Of course trees take a long time 
to finally shrivel up, and it may be that these are suffering from the 
lack of moisture of former seasons ; but it is very peculiar that so many 
of t1em should go off just after the summer that seemed favourable to 
their growth, in every respect except, perhaps, in the matter of sunshine. 
This is the only reason I can think of ; Lut possibly you or some of your 
readers with more experience in forestry than I can boast of may 
be able to give another reason, and also some advice how to treat 
any trees that show symptoms of weakness next spring. It would be 
little short of a disaster if all the trees in this part of the country 
were destroyed, for the district owes most of its beauty tothem. The 
timber is not of any great commercial value, but there are many 
splendid old veterans, some of them said to have been planted in the 
days of Good Queen Bess. But these are oaks, and Co not seem 
to have suffered much, except from a multitude of small green 
caterpillars, which attacked them just as the young leaves were 
coming out. It is the younger brethren which are causing so much 
anxiety, and if you can recommend anything which will help to save 
them, the thanks of many will be your portion. —SuRREY. 





THE SIZE OF ICEBERGS. 
[To THE Eprrcr oF “Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—In your usually correct and beauti ul paper dated December 

27th there is a mistake which L. should like to point out. In 

your ‘‘Notes” the writer says, ‘‘The common reckoning is that 

about twice the bulk of the icelerg that appears above the water 

as it flouts is sunk leneath the surtuce,” etc. The.e can be no such 
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thing as common reckoning regarding a matter such as the specific gravity of 
ice, whether the lump be an iceberg or a piece placed in a finger-bowl. The 
specific gravity of ice is roughly 0°92, and it floats with about nine-tenths of its 
body submerged. Therefore, if the iceberg seen by the Sokota was 1,000ft. out 
of the water it would have a submerged depth of 9,o00ft., or in all a total 
height from the bottom to top of very nearly two miles. Anyone can try the 
experiment for themselves by floating a piece of ice in water, and the result will 
be the same as regards the proportion of ice which floats beneath the surface. — 
H. C., Villas. Kensington, W. 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To THe Epiror or “Country Lire.” | 

S1r,—I notice your article on “ The Building Bye-laws Reform Association ” in 
your issue of December 13th last. Iam much interested in the question, and shall 
feel obliged if you can tell me who is the secretary, that I may write for further 
information as to their future action. Do you propose to publish the corre- 
spondence which has appeared in your columns from time to time in a separate 
form ?—F. G. DEBENHAM. 

[The address of the hon. secretary is Rk. A. Read, 45, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. Not at present.—Eb j 





THE THATCHER. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In connection with the very interesting series of village types that you 
have been publishing in Country LIFE, I enclose one of a thatcher from this 
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village—Froyle —taken by myself, in case you may think it worthy of reproduction 
in your paper. —BERNHARD W. BENTWEL. 


REYNARD AND THE LIMPET. 

[To rHE Eprror oF ‘*Counrry Lire.”’] 
Si1r,—A story comes from the West of Ireland which does not speak well for 
the vaunted cuteness of Mr. Reynard. One of the islands in Clew Bay during 
spring tides is connected to the mainland by a sandy siretch, which evidently is 
explored by the foxes of the neighbourhood when opportunity occurs. Lately, 
one o! the islanders crossing by this strand to the mainland found the dead 
body of a drowned fox beside a large rock. On investigation the man discovered 
that the fox was firmly held by the tongue by a big limpet. Evidently Reynard 
had seen the shell-fisn moving on the rock and had tried to annex it, but the 
limpet proved too sharp, and, closing down, held the fox firmly til the rising 
tide drowned him.—T. S. B. 


WILD HORSES. 
[To THE Eprror oF **Countrry Lire.”] 
Sir, —Afier showing such excellent pictures of the wiid horses in Bedford Park, 
you may like to see a photograph of u.z pair which have for some time been in 
the Zoological Gardens. It has been the subject of keen controversy whether there 
be a real wild horse in existence, and so great an authority as the late Sir W. 
Flower suggested that these so-cilled wild horses are merely a hybrid between 
the tarpan and the kiang.. Others, equally versed in natural history, claim that 
now has been found the real primitive wild horse. A casual study of these 
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animals by one but slightly learned in equine lore will carry the conviction that 
we have here a real horse and not an ass. This is conclusively shown by th 
fact that they have the four ‘‘corns” of the horse and a countenance by no 
means asinine. —G. C. G. 


HIND-HEAD RKEMINISCENCES. 

{To tHE Eprror oF ‘**CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In the Christmas Number of Counrry Lire appeared three picture 
with the text of ‘* Hind-head Reminiscences.” The first two were taken fr 
the windows of the Grange, Hind-head, and were therefore properly inserts 
in the text; but I desire to explain that my third picture—to which you gay 
the name of ‘* Sunrise”—represents the ruins of Beeston Castle. In 
midst of Cheshire two miniature mountains rise suddenly from the plain. 
the rocky summit of each is perched a castle-—one, a modern castle, distinguis 
by its splendid sky-line and the austere dignity of its towers, is known 
Peckforton ; the other, a gaunt and desoijate ruin, is known as Beeston Casti 
My picture of this ruin was taken from a window of the modern castle, itse 
a type of virile strensth gazing on medizval decay. A double pathos clings 
the old castle, from the fact that it was for centuries considered impregnable, an 
that it became a proverb in the neighbourhood to say as “strong as Beestoi 
Castle.” ‘The rock on which it stands is 366ft. in height, and part of the 
ramparts stands on a sheer precipice of 160ft. In spite of its proverbial strength, 
its inaccessibility, and a huge ditch, which were supposed to make it impregnable, 
it was at last compelled to surrender alter a lengthened siege in the reign of 
Charles I. The Parliament eventually ordered it to be dismantled. The area 
of the castle is said to contain five acres, and the well to be 300/t. deep. The 
views from the ruined walls are of extraordinary beauty, extending over the 
whole Vale Royal of Chester to the estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee, and 
thence to the Welsh mountains. Seen in the mists of dawn, or at sunset, or hy 
moonlight it presents one of the most poetic pictures still to be found in mid- 
England, and brings to mind a dying lion couching ona solitary rock. Both 
castles are the property of Lord Tollemache.—Vox CLAMANS. 


A KEEPER’S LICENCE. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘*Counrry LiFEr.”] 
S1r,—Will you kindly inform me through the columns of your paper who 
ought to pay the head-keeper’s licence to shoot game, and also the gun licence 
for the second keeper, when the tenant pays so much for the shooting, including 
keepers? The wording of the lease is ‘‘the landlord at his own cost to keep 
not less than two effective keepers.” —SHOOTING TENANT. 

[The landlord is not bound to provide a licence for the head-keeper to kill 
game, as this is not part of his necessary duties. A gun is a necessity for 
protecting young pheasants from winged vermin. Probably under the Act a 
licence would have to be taken out, which should be paid by the lessee. —ED. | 


DUCKS AT NETHERBY. 
[To rue Epiror oF “Country LiFE.”] 
S1tr,—I notice that in the Christmas Number of your paper you 
illustrated Netherby duck shooting. I enclose you a photograph | took at 
feeding-time while the ducks were being reared. The print does not take in 
half of the ducks; many of them are hurrying away to the water after being 
fed.—W. M. HILL, Cumberland. 








